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The Discovery 
by Columbus 


That the Natural Course in Music is 
superior to all other systems of music for pub- 
lic schools was made July 9, 1895. On that 
day the Board of Education of the City of 
Columbus, Ohio, by unanimous vote, adopted 
the Natural Course in Music for exclusive 
use in the public schools of that city. 

The Natural Course in Music has 
just been published. It is an entirely new 
system based on the principle that music is a 
language --the highest form of expression—and 
should be learned as other languages are 
learned, by using it. 


THE COURSE 


Natural Music Primer - - . - e . . 
Natural Music Reader, Number One, - - - ~ je . 
Natural Music Readers, Numbers Two, Threeand Four, each - - 
Natural Music Reader, Number Five, - - - e o 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F and G, each © 


$ .30 


30 
-50 
4-00 


For full description of the Course, terms for introduc- 
tion, &c., address the publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





JOHN FISKE'S WORKS. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. With a steel 
portrait of Mr. Fiske, many maps, facsimiles, etc. Thirteenth thousand. 2 vols., 
crown, 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


A very cyclopedia of information on all subjects connected with ite main theme, writ- 
ten by a man whose grasp is comprehensive, and whose knowledge is commensurate with 
bis grasp.—London Times. 


The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles, and a new steel portrait of Washington. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Critical Period of American His- 
tory, 1783-17890. 


With a colored map. Sixteenth thousand. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence. 


In Riverside Library for Young People. Maps. Twenty-second thousand, 75 cents. 


The Beginnings of New England. 


Twel/th thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


History of the United States for Schools. 


Thirtieth thousand. 


Tenth thousand, 


Very fully illustrated with maps, portraits, etc. 
$1.00, net. 


Admirable for school use, while the fullness of its information and the charm of its 
style make it peculiarly interesting for general readers. 


12mM0o, 


s|Civil Government in the United States. 


With some reference to its origins. Seventy-/ourth thousand. 1amo, $1.00, net. 


The reader may turn over these volumes with full assurance of faith for a fresh re- 
hearsal of the old facts, which no time can stale, and for new views of those old facts, 
according to the larger framewerk of ideas in. which they can now be set by the master 
of acaptivativg style and an expert in historical philosophy.—New York Evening Pest. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
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Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J- 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. | 4 Park St., BOSTON. il East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
“e 9 

" DIXON’S — snewcan 
0) ULY. 1595. : 


GRAPHITE | PEN CILS 


AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


: as | American— American— American— 
f) Materials. Capital. Brains. 
eae American— American— 
WE Labor. Machinery. 


Tuey Have ToucHer Leaps, Twat Break Less AND MARK 
EasiekR THan Any Oruer Pencits Maper. 


Lf not familiar with them mention SCHOOL JOBRNAL and send 16 cents for samples 


worth double the money. 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 








CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





THE 2% 2% 2 2 2 2 


POCKET KODAK. 


i 





of Aluminum, 


fo 3 


“One Button 
Does It, 


You Press it.” 


[embodies all the photographic 

virtues in a dainty little pack- 
age of aluminum and leather. 
Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pic- 
tures 114 x2 inches. Price, $5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Jor two 2cent stamps, 








Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &. 


One apparatus keeps 


room, every depart- 

ment and every build- 

ing, on time withour 

the aid of the human 

hand. 

S2tisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 





every period in every | KR‘ 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


‘Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


—nipagy AMEND, 


. 205-211 Third Ave., 
» NEW YORK. 









Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 












—aa 
” 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES : 






111 Madisen St., Chicago JB 


708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 






A 





DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted. stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 





solicited. Catalogue on application. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN 


S. CLARK. 


Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these 
address, 


and other publications in Art Instruction, 


The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th &t., NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use n schools. 
THE CORTINA —_- 
SPANISH IN 20 Lessons, 12th ed., clot - $1. 
FRENCH IN 2) Lessons. Parts I. "snd tL, each, - 
INGLES EN 20 LECCIONES. 6thed., cloth, - - 2 
FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Parts i. and Ir, ea., 
AmpaRo. 4thed.in Spanishandknglish, - - 
Spanish only, with — vocabulary, - - 
Et InpD1ano—6th ed. Spanish and English, - - 
Spanish with English vocabulary, 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. . ed. annot'd in English, 
Et FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. All the Spanish verbs, 
ODELOS PaRa CARTAS. 13th edition. - - 
* CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for Catalogue 
of choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to Deaiers 
and Professors. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


j Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 

Lists for teachers’, 

students’, = readers 
ould be 


reference. 


in the hands ba ee book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Descripton 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
ante. 


§28 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


sbukseisuebes 








Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


WEBS 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 








Only complete Science Factory in the West. 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 
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Established 1870. 


The True 


Gre 





Neither of these improvements cost any more than the ordinary 


_ (Manufacturers Only.' 


Adjustable Seating 


Do not forget the shoulders of the pupil 
and have a desk and chair that can be 
adjusted as to distance and heights. 
If a lifting-lid desk is desired buy one 
that does not have a_ slamming lid. 


Incorporated 1886. 











SUPPLIES 








$ ALPHA CRAYONS musee erares 
sine SERIES MAPS $ 
$ ERASERS... KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC $ 
} NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD 
; NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


qd 
} UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. } 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ‘ 


' . . ‘ 
Principals and Teachers «: sxe vwoney surine vacation wit 
well to apply to 


R. H. GALPEN, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION *cwrescc*" 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


7 
q 





CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 



































THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,  ®V®®erpeny'S* *| 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 


803 Twelfth Street, Wasaington, D. C.; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 


420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Ill. ; 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. | 





32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 
OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 
MISSIONS AND NOT FROM 


No Fee for Registration. IONS AND NOT 


_ This is the best possible guarantee of faithfulservice. Miss Bodine,so long and favorably known 
in the Agency work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased 
to hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones. who wish either 'o se- 
cure teachers, or are ambitious fer their own advancement. Write your wants very fully, to save 
time, and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can do foreach. Address, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Miss Olean Bodine, A/anager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., CHICAGO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“Giitage™ 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 2{! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools gf all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








Assists 





There are several good agencies but if you wish one 
Ye Ss tnat stands — with school officers, that recommends 
teachers and fills positions. Register in 


H 56 N,. 7th = t (Cc 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, 7°. Tentown, PA. 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
t® Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalitown, Ia. 








—_—-~ will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers. 











—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 





Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 
ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 





| Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
| Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents’ Selling 
and — of school propery. 

- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor« City. 


Teachers Wanted! 7eccnctios sak Woou. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high gi ade positions in Penn- 
sylvania and other states. md for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Lith year.) 








s valuabl rt to it 
A nt Ag ency Puma It it merely beer 
of vacancies and V4 A tf is something, but if 
tells you —_—~ them a is asked to recommend 
a t er and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher of Latin and Greek in a New York 
State Academy. Address 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
Warren, Ohio. 
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Walter Baker & Go. Limited, |2s—= 
The Largest Manufacturers of 4 = $ lz z , z 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 2B 2s =| 
OCOAS CHOCOLATES = 22) |:2=" ; = | 
_ On this Continent, have received 3 ao ‘2 = s see ll 
HIGHEST AWARDS) = se8/ | <S Fal 
from the great |# a3 - 
Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 





+ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Caution: In view of the 


j * many imitations 
iPlof the labels and wrappers on our 

|| goods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 





| Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 


in one loading—re-loading costs . Ask 
_ReeeED zor 4 Ff or cog for free booklet —_— 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. ALFRED ©. KEmPeEr, 
Branches: London, Berlin, 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


<<" g=an_) For Vertical Writing. 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
The American Institute of Normal 


Methods. 
Summer Schools, 18054. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION— Vocal Music, Drawing. Pianoforte, Penmanship (includ- 
ing Vertical Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special and valuable features of general interest. 


The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at Brown University, Providence, R. I., July 16 to Aug. 2, inclusive 


The WESTERN SCHOOL will be held at the Northwestern Military Academy, Highland Park, (near 
Chicago), lll., August 6th to August 23d, inclusive. 


Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., N. Y., Sec’y of Eastern School, or 
to ALBERT A. SILVER. Jr., 110-112 Boylston St., Boston. Bus, Mgr., and to RoBERT FORESMAN, 262-264 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Sec’y Western School, or to A. M. HoBson, 262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Bus. M’g'r. 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Adjustable Desks and Chairs, several styles. ‘‘ Model ’’ Combined Desk and Seat. 


BLACKBOARDS, ail kinds. 
Send for sample Eureka Blackboard Cloth. Maps, Globes, 
School Furnishings. Send for catalogue to 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, 3 East 14th St., New York. 














ete. Full line 





Vertical Practice Paper. Examination Papers. 
Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. Pens for Vertical Writing. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, and Estimates. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years movste 
Greek as might be learned other ise easily and delightfull 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s 
meer, ~~ 4 Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

ga Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
ortes, Nanesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of our Interl nears free. 


scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
y in one year.”—MILTON. 
Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





KINDERGARTEN sms. {g=szz:z 
SUPPLIES. inary Mins Semen, 


Send for Catalogue. 


lcestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing ‘indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphiet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Business is Better 


Get Your Share of it by 
using the 


















gail : 





The Best Typewriter for Business. 
“it Outlasts Them All.” 


A descriptive circular of our No. 4 CaLIGRaP#, 
the latest model, will be sent on application. 

American Writing Machine Co. 
237 Broadway, New York. 











No. 333. 


STrELeL. PENS. 


Fe STERBROOK'S 





Standard School Numbers. 


2 I i oe 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, N. ¥ 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
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E. L. Kettocc & Co, Donot put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


Philosophy and Education, 


The demand for Pedagogics is simply a demand that 
the teacher should be philosophical. Teaching has been 
practiced by persons who knew no philosophy. The 
general ideas in the mind of those who propose to un- 
dertake teaching are to keep the children still and make 
them learn their lessons. Any person who succeeded 
well in the first received for many years the most praise; 
after a time the knowledge acquired stood for the most 
—and that is the condition of things to-day. The term 
discipline is not pushed forward into the prominence it 
once held, 


At the present time it is plain the power to press into 
the mind of the docile pupil certain facts is not consid- 
ered enough ; the teachers have arrived at a stage of 
inquiring into the causes of the things that relate to ed- 
ucation. It is believed there are principles or laws at 
the basis of the procedure by which education is gained. 
Considering these, “‘a system of education” is reached ; 
itis a statement of the principles involved ; it is the 
science of education—and on this the term Pedagogics 
is bestowed. 


The present educational movement is characterized 
by a search for fundamental principles; the aim of the 
student of Pedagogics is not to keep his pupils still or 
have them learn certain lessons. He considers the 
child himself and attempts to relate him to the world 
about him—to man and nature. The subjects he gives 
for study he selects because they bear on the point of a 
comprehension of the pupils’ surroundings. There are 
now and then, and always will be, those who scout at the 
need of any philosophy in the school-room; they believe 
in lesson getting and lesson learning ; their conception 
of the teacher is that of a “ reciting post.” 

The philosophical teacher has to deal with lessons too; 
he will assign lessons and gather his pupils around him 
to see if they have gained the proper knowledge, day by 
day ; but his motive is different. He is walking in the 
light. He knows why a pupil is to study arithmetic or 
language ; it is not because they are in the course of 
study, but because the mind of the child demands them 
for his proper growth, 

The educational movement of the past twenty years 
has been towards a philosophy of teaching. The incom- 
ing of object lessons, physical and manual training, and 
nature study has not been brought about by those who 
deride the idea of a philosophy of education ; they have 
entered against their protest. The “ Fifteen Commit- 


tee’ had a problem in educational philosophy to solve, 
one of the many large problems that have arisen—the 
problem of Correlation. 

There is a ground for the derision poured on Peda- 
gogics. The system of the lesson-hearing teacher is a 
simple one ; he does not trouble himself about conctn- 
tration or correlation. The teacher who attempts to 
to theorize will probably be beaten by the non-theorizer 
at first. An era of poor teaching by these raw theor- 
izers will assuredly succeed, but it cannot be helped ; 
we can only pray that the days may be shortened. 





The number of blunders made by Sir Humphrey 
Davy is not given; his successes only are recorded. 
The efforts now made show sincerity of purpose and 
courage in a struggle to attain toa philosophy of edu- 
cation. Many blunders will be made, but at last a 
rational ground will be reached; the teachers of 1900 
will profit by the experiments that are now being made. 

It is certain that the teaching now compared with 
what it was fifty years ago is far more advantageous 
and productive for the child. It would not be easy to 
make a numerical estimate of the results of the advance- 
ment already made in Pedagogics, but those who have 
been pupils in the New York city schools, and are now 
teachers in them, consider the boys and girls of 1895 to 
be from 30 to 40 per cent. better off all around than 
those of 1845. 


The effort to find the philosophical in education has 
already brought a different class of men and women in- 
to the school-rooms. In Massachusetts it is the deter- 
mination to increase the number of normal schools from 
five to nine, the intention being to employ no teachers 
but those who are graduates of these schools or of col- 
leges. But fifty years ago young men who worked on 
the farms in the summer were thought to be competent 
to teach the winter schools. The state of New York 
spends a quarter of a million of dollars annually on her 
normal schools to impart a knowledge of the science of 
teaching. It must be therefore that the results of the 
search after philosophical teaching meet with the appro- 
bation of the public. 

The founding of normal schools was opposed on the 
ground that there was no science in education. The 
later teachers’ conventions have apparently no members 
to give a “dig” at the normal graduate ; his blunders 
merited the censure, but it was poor logic to infer that 
the blunder of the philosophy-seeking teacher con- 
demned the philosophy. A philosophy must be had 
even if mistakes are made. 


o> 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be pub- 


lished August 3 and 10. Subscribers will please 
take notice. 
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LVational Educational Association, 


Denver Meeting, July 5-12, 1895. 


(An account of the sessions of the National Council of Education, July 5-9, appeared in THE JourNAL of July 20.) 





The Denver Meeting. 


Attendance.—The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the N. E. A., held at Denver, Colo., July 5-12, was, be- 
yond question, the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. It surpassed in numbers even the memorable 
Chicago meeting of 1887 at which 9,300 members were 
enrolled. The delightful climate of Colorado and the 
imposing grandeur of the snow-capped peaks of the 
Rockies served to attract thousands from all parts of 
thee country. Treasurer McNeill estimates that the 
Official roll will show a registered attendance of almost 
10,000, 

















Supt. N. C. DOUGHERTY, PEORIA, ILL., 
President-elect, N. E. A. 


Absentees.—The programs of the general and depart- 
ment méetings were, as a rule, well planned, and there 
were fewer disappointments than in previous years. 
But some of the giants who are usually on hand to aid 
with wise counsel and whom American educators like 
to point out with pride were not present. U.S. Com- 
missioner Harris and Supt. Greenwood had left for 
Europe; Dr. N. A. Calkins did not feel strong enough 
to undertake the three days’ journey from New York 
to Denver ; President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark univer- 
sity, and President A. S. Draper, of the University of 
Illinois, were nowhere to be seen ; the Denver papers 
had it that State Supt. and Mrs. Poland, of New Jersey, 
were registered at the Brown Palace hotel, but if they 
werein Denver at all it must have been éncognito ; Supt. 
Brooks, of Philadelphia, was also looked tor in vain ; 
neither could Professor James A. McLellan, of the 
University of Toronto, be found; and many were 
greatly disappointed at not hearing Inspector Hughes, 
of Toronto, Supt. Dutton, of Brookline, Dr. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, Supervisor Hartwell, of Boston, and President 
James M. Milne, of the Oneonta (N. Y.) state normal 
school—all names that appeared in the program. In- 
spector Hughes was at Denver the week the council 
was in session, but it seems he was called away before 
the generai association convened. 

The weather.—“ Rain, rain go away,” was hummed by 
every patriotic Denverite during the week of the con- 
vention. Such weather! Umbrellas, overshoes, and 
winter-clothing were needed to keep one comfortable 
on the way to meetings. The oldest settlers of Col- 
orado had never seen such a continued down-pouring 





of rain at this season, and were even more dissatisfied 
with the weather than the visiting teachers. Apologies 
were heard on all sides. The Denver Repud/ican printed 
a long editorial to undeceive those who had begun to 
conclude that the claim that Denver has a great deal 
of sunshine was simply a Wild Western fiction. How- 
ever, the records of the weather bureau furnish suffi- 
cient evidence to establish the fact that Denver is to 
be envied for its health-giving and pleasant summer 
weather. One Denver paper explained the cause of the 
weather’s unusual behavior in a very cleverly executed 
picture showing Old Sol looking with one eye from be- 
hind heavy rain clouds and inquiring, “ Are they gone 
yet?” Sothe weather man was anxious not to have the 
visitors taste too deeply the delights of Colorado’s 
climate, lest there be too great an invasion in the next 
few years, 

No Exhibit.—The management neglected to provide 
for an extensive educational exhibit. The publishers 
of educational journals, teachers’ books, and school- 
room helps, and the manufacturers of school supplies 
were entirely ignored. The only consideration shown 
them was to ask them to advertise in the copyrighted 
“ Official Bulletin” and picture gallery of famous edu- 
cators, issued by the local committee, at $100 a page. 
If they wanted to have an exhibit they were obliged to 
rent rooms in the Brown Palace Hotel, which charged 
exorbitant prices for the privilege, or at some less conve- 
nient place. The distribution of cards and circulars 
inviting visitors to examine the exhibits was prohibited. 
The only way of acquainting the largest number of 
teachers with the location of exhibits was that adopted 
by Mr. H. P. Holden, of the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Co., who had stationed boys carrying transparencies at 
the entrances to the various meeting places. The lead- 
ing typewriter firms furnished the services of expert 
stenographers and typewritists free to the association, 
but even they could not obtain the privilege to dis- 
tribute pamphlets describing the educational value of 
the use of typewriters in the schools. 

It is probable that the managers of the N.E <A. have 
awakened to a recognition of the narrow policy of deal- 
ing with publishers and manufacturers of teachers’ helps 
and general school supplies. 

Important Changes.—The historical significance of the 
change in the constitution of the N. E. A., and the 
work of the general and department meetings are 
briefly described in the following. Accounts of the 
departments not mentioned in this number, including 
synopses of most of the papers read before them, will 
appear in the next issue of THE JouRNAL (August 18). 
Brief personal observations gathered at the meeting 
will appear. The whole is intended to give those who 
could not attend a complete picture of the proceedings 
and to offer to those who were fortunate enough to take 
part a general review. 


General Sessions. 
Tuesday, July 9. 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME AND RESPONSES, 


When the general sessions opened the large audi- 
torium of the Central Presbyterian church was filled to 
overflowing. It is estimated that almost 6,000 persons 
failed to gain admission. An overflow meeting arranged 
at the East Side high school was largely attended. 
The usual addresses of welcome and responses were 
given. Music and gymnastic exhibitions added variety 
to the program. 
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Supt. Gove and Mayor Murray, of Denver, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Brush, and Mrs. Peavey, state superin- 
tendent of Colorado, gave a warm welcome to the visit- 
ing teachers. President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Secretary Irwin Shepard, and Col. Parker responded. 
The president’s remarks were full of praise for Colorado 
and the efficient arrangements made for the care of the 
N. E. A. Secretary Shepard’s address held the audi- 
ence spellbound; his oratorical effort was generally 
acknowledged to have been the best of the session and 
the wish to see him in the presidential chair at the next 
convention was expressed by many. Col. Parker called 
attention to the grand mission of the public school and 
warmed up the hearts of the audience to a higher ap- 
preciation of the teacher’s vocation. 

Dr. N. A. Calkins, of New York, was missed very 
much. Illness prevented him from attending the meet- 
ing. ‘*Too bad Dr. Calkins could not come,” some one 
was overheard to say ; “to look at his bowed head, his 
white hair, and his kindly face is always an inspiration 
to me.” 


“WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH?” 


Dr. Butler is entitled to a special vote of thanks for 
his revival of the good old custom of having the presi- 
dent deliver an annual address. He gave a splendid 
address. His subject was ‘‘What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth?”—an old question, as he said, and “ one 
that each age must put to itself, and answer from the 
standpoint of its deepest and widest knowledge.” 





Supt. H. 8. TARBELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
President-elect National Council, N. E. A. 


Various answers have been given to determine the compara- 
tive educational values of studies. Bitter controversies have been 
carried on and the “extreme positions assumed by the partisans 
of the one side or the other have concealed from view the truth 
that we are now able to perceive clearly—the truth that the in- 
dwelling reason, by whom all things are made, is as truly pres- 
ent, though in a different order of manifestation, in the world of 
nature as in the world of spirit. One side of this truth was ex- 
pressed by Schelling when he taught that nature is the embryonic 
life of spirit, and by Froebel when he wrote, “ The spirit of God 
rests in nature, lives and reigns in nature, is expressed in nature, 
is developed and cultivated in nature.” The controversy as to 
the educational value of science, so far, at least, as it concerns 
educational standards and ideals, is, then, an illusory one. It is 
a mimic war, with words alore as weapons, that is fought either 
to expel nature from education or to subordinate all else in edu- 
cation to it. Weshould rather say, in the stately verse of Milton : 


Accuse not Nature ; she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. 


And that part 1s surely to study nature joyfully, earnestly, rev- 
erently, as a mighty manifestation of the power and grandeur of 
the same spirit that finds expression in human achievement. We 
must enlarge, then, our conception of the humanities, for human- 
ity is broader and deeper than we have hitherto suspected. It 
touches the universe at many more points than one; and, prop- 
erly interpreted, the study of nature may be classed among the 
humanities as truly as the study of language itself. — 

This conclusion, which would welcome science with open arms 
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into the school and utilize its opportunities and advantages at 
every stage of education, does not mean that all are of equal ed- 
ucational value, or that they are mutually and indifferently inter- 
changeable, as are the parts of some machines. It means rather 
that the study of nature is entitled to recognition on grounds sim- 
ilar to those put forward for the study of literature, of art, and of 
history. But among themselves these divisions of knowledge fall 
into an order of excellence as educational material that is deter- 
mined by their respective relations to the development of the re- 
flective reason. The application of this test must inevitably lead 
us, while honoring science and insisting upon its study, to place 
above it the study of history, of literature, of art, and of institu- 
tional life. But these studies may not for a moment be carried 
on without the study of nature or in neglect of it. They are 
all humanities in the truest sense, and it is a false philosophy of 
education that would cut us off from any one of them or that 
would deny the common ground on which they rest. In every 
field of knowledge which we are studying in some law or phase 
of energy, and the original as well as the highest energy is will. 
In the world of nature it is exhibited in one series of forms that 

roduce the results known to us as chemical, physical, biological ; 
in the history of mankind it is manifested in the forms of feel- 
ings, thoughts, deeds, institutions. Because the elements of 
self-consciousness and reflection are present in the latter series 
and absent in the former, it is to these and the knowledge of 
them that we must accord the first place in any table of educa- 
tional values. 

But education, as Mr. Froude has reminded us, has two as- 
pects. ‘On one side it is the cultivation of man’s reason, the 
development of his spiritual nature. It elevates him above the 
pressure of material interests. It makes him superior to the 
pleasures and pains of a world which is but his temporary home, 
in filling his mind with higher subjects than the occupations of 
life would themselves provide him with.” It is this aspect of 
education that I have been considering, for it is from this aspect 
that we derive our inspiration and our ideals. “ But,” continues 
Mr. Froude, ** a life of speculation to the multitude would be a 
life of idleness and uselessness. They have to maintain them- 
selves in industrious independence in a world in which it has been 
said there are but three possible modes of existence— begging, 
stealing, and working ; and education means also, the equipping 
a man with means to earn his own living.” It is this latter and 
very practical aspect of education that causes us to feel at times 
the full force of the question of educational values. Immediate 
utility makes demands upon the school which it is unable wholly 
to neglect. If the school is to be the trairing ground for citi- 
zenship, its products must be usefully and soundly equipped as 
well as well disciplined and well informed. An educated prole- 
tariat—to use the forcible paradox of Bismarck—1s a continual 
source of disturbance and danger to any nation, Acting upon 
this conviction the greet modern democracies—and the time 
seems to have come when a democracy may be defined as a gov- 
ernment, of any form, in which public opinion habitually rules— 
are everywhere having a care that provision be made for the 
practical, or immediately useful, in education. This is as it 
should be, but it exposes the school to a new series of dangers 
against which it must guard, Utility is a term that may be given 
either a very broad or a very narrow meaning. There are utili- 
ties higher and utilities lower, and under no cireumstances will 
the true teacher ever permit the former to be sacrificed to the 
latter. This would be done if, in its zeal for fitting the child for 
self-support. the school were to neglect to lay the foundation for 
that higher intellectual and spiritual life which constitutes human- 
itv’s full stature. This foundation is made ready only if proper 
emphasis be laid, from the kindergarten to the college, on those 
studies whose subject-matter is the direct product of intelligence 
and will, and which can, therefore, make direct appeal to man’s 
higher nature. The sciences and their applications are capable 
of use even from the standpoint of this higher order of utilities, 
because of the reason they exhibit and reveal. Man’s rational 
freedom is the goal, and the sciences are the lower steps on the 
ladder that reaches to it. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN, 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann’s contribution to the meeting was 
highly interesting. Dr. Hailmann js U.S. supervisor of 
Indian education and is known to JouRNAL readers as 
one of the foremost educational thinkers of America. 
The following is an abstract of his address delivered 
before the general association : 


First. There can be no doubt than an education which incul- 
cates the tastes and establishes the ideals of current American 
civilization constitutes the proper first step in the work of civiliz- 
ing the Indians. This work is being fairly well done both in the 


schools for the Indian youth and by the influences brought to 
bear on older Indians at the agencies. 

Second. It is equally evident that it is practically impossible to 
cultivate these tastes and to hold fast these ‘deals under the 
conditions and influences of tribal life on Indian reservations. 








The recognition of this impossibility has led the government to 
the policy of allotments, by which tribal life is to be broken up 
and the Indian brought into habits of industry and thrift incident 
to a life of individual responsibility and self-dependency. 

Third. For the older Indians, however, the transition is too 
sudden, and a great number of them find themselves unable to 
succeed and therefore turn with feelings of hostility against the 
new institutions and cling stubbornly to their old ways of living. 
They learn to look with distrust upon education, and labor in 
many ways by fear, cajolement, and ridicule, to regain the young 
educated Indian for the old ways of Indian life. Much wretched- 
ness, therefore, comes to these young people who find among 
their own folks little or no opportunity to cultivate their new 
tastes and to hold fast their new ideals. 

Fourth, This conditivn of affairs is complicated by the attitude 
of the white population near the Indian reservations and settle- 
ments and in the states inhabited by the Indians, While with 
many good people this attitude is one of helpfulness, confidence, 
and respect, it is possibly with the greater number one of bostil- 
ity, distrust, contempt, and in many cases one of direct abuse 
and overreaching cupidity. 

Fifth. This condition of affairs is further complicated by the 
fact that these states as states are relieved by the general gov- 
ernment of all responsibility concerning the care and civilization 
of Indians. These are therefore apt to be looked upon as bur- 
densome foreigners, and are practically excluded from the bene- 
fits of state institutions accorded to other actual and prospective 
citizens. 

Sixth. The necessary next step in the work of civilizing the In- 
dians, is, therefore, to remove these obstacles, and to bring about 
conditions which may afford the Indians opportunities to engage 
in the pursuits of civilized life, and to reap the fruits of their ef- 
forts as full citizens of the states which they inhabit. 

Seventh. Much may be done in this direction by missionary 
and other philanthropic associations interested in the welfare of 
the Indians, by efforts to secure for young educated Indians em- 
ployment in families and communit-es, on the farms and in the 
workshops of the states in which these Indians have their homes, 
and possibly also by the establishing of suitable industrial en- 
terprises at or near Indian reservations and settlements 

Eighth. Permanent good, however, will come only when the 
respective states shall realize their responsibility with reference 
to the Indians within their borders, and will claim from the gen- 
eral government the right to assume this responsibility, and with 
it, possibly under the supervision of the general government, the 
burden of carrying out the various treaty stipulations by which 
the consent of the Indians to become American citizens has been 
purchased. 


Wednesday, July 10. 
“CO-ORDINATION OF STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.” 


The morning session of the second day was devoted 
to a symposium on “Codérdination of Studies in Elem- 
entary Education.” The principal speakers were Pres- 
ident Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, Pa. ; 
Prof.Wilbur S. Jackman,of the Cook County (III.) normal 
school; and Prof. Charles A. McMurry, of the Illinois 
Normal university at Normal. A synopsis of Prof. Jack- 
man’s paper has already appeared in ‘THE JouURNAL's 
“ Annual” (June 29). The following is an abstract of 
Pres. De Garmo’s masterly address which treated of 


‘“ THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH CO-ORDINATION SHOULD 
PROCEED.” 


Heretofore the three terms, correlation, coérdination, and con- 
centration of studies have been used somewhat interchangeably, 
without sharp differentiation of meaning. Etymology and usage 
combined appear to justify the following convenient educational 
application of these words : 

1. Correlation shall be used to denote that studies are brought 
together in reciprocal relations, the nature of the relations being 
undetermined. This is in strict accord with etymology. The 
Century Dictionary pronounces objects to be correlated when “ re- 
ciprocally related in any way.” Correlation thus becomes a uni- 
versal term, embracing both codrdination and concentration as 
particulars. 

2. Codrdination shali be used to denote that studies are to be 
related on the plane of equality, but shall not imply that one study 
is the mechanical equivalent of another. To coordinate, according 
to the Century Dictionary is ‘‘to place or class in the same order, 
division, or rank.” In this word usage has added to the prefix 
co—(with, together) the idea of equality in the order or rank of 
the things brought into relation. 

3.. Conceniration shall be used to denote that certain primary 
studies shall form the center or nucleus of the curriculum to 
which the other studies, conceived as secondary, shall be related 
as subordinate to the principal. It is not etymology, but the us- 
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age of representative schoolmen like Ziller and Parker that justifies 
this meaning. 

The correlation of studies may be considered from two stand- 
points, one of which is occupied by Dr. Harris in his report on 
the Correlation of Studies in the report of the Committee of Fifteen, 
and the other in general by writers of the Herbartian school. 

Studies are first related in accordance with their inherent or ob- 
jective nature as instruments in fitting the child for the civilization 
in which he lives. This is od7ec¢zve correlation, and leads primar- 
ily to a consideration of the educational value of the studies, and 
secondarily to an estimate of their equivalence. This is the field 
of Dr. Harris’ Report. The defect of this treatment is that this 
aspect of correlation appeals not at allto the consciousness of the 
child, but is an afrzorz plan “ prepared by the philosopher for the 
pupil.” It declares, indeed, that certain branches shali be stud- 
ied, but does not say when, or in what order, or in what relation 
to other studies, or by what means. It overlooks, therefore, the 
most important problems of the school-room. It has to do with 
the abstract rather than with the concrete side of teaching. The re- 
port is, furthermore, unfortunate, in that to many it gives the im- 
pression that the relation of studies is after all not a problem 
worth considering, since in the language of the report, “ There 
should be rigid isolation of the elements of each branch for the 
purpose of getting a clear conception of what is individual and 
peculiar in a special province of learning.” Dr, Harris has since 
explained, in the Pudlic School Journal, that he does not mean 
that each study should be isolated from the others, but only that 
Herbart’s denand for clearness of particulars as antecedent to 
reflection should be observec. There is a broad distinction be- 
tween the isolation of s¢zdzes and the isolation of the elements of 
a subject for a given recitation. 

Besides this objective or external correlation there is another 
form much more recent and of much more practical importance 
and that is the correlation of studies from the standpoint of their 
psychological bearings. This aspect of correlation investigates 
the relations of mutual helpfulness actually existing among the 
studies, when the knowledge, apprehending power, and interests 
of the children themselves are taken into account. 

There are two aspects of psychological correlation, viz., coor- 
dination and concentration. In the first place it is necessary to 
distinguish between a correlation that has its roots deep in the 
inherent relations of the studies, and that transient association of 
topics that springs from the desire to give vivacity and color to 
instruction. The former is scientific and abiding, whereas the 
latter is variable and may easily be trifling. 

Coordination recognizes the integrity of each important depart- 
ment of study, never suffering it to be subordinated to any other 
branch, however important. Moreover, it emphasiz-s the import- 
ance of securing the greatest possible unity of the parts of each 
department. Geography, for instance, should not be taught in sev- 
eral distinct phases such as political, mathematical, physical, and 
economic geography, but should be blended by bringing to the 
consciousness ef the pupil the relations that bind the parts to- 
gether The same principle should obtain for each important de- 
partment, such as history, mathematics, literature, and science, 
the principal function of each study taken in conjunction with the 
child apperceiving power furnishing the leading principles for 
unification. 

Having found the greatest practicable correlation wz/hzn the 
subjects of study, codrdination next seeks to bring about the most 
essential correlations among the studies. It investigates, for in- 
stance, the bearing that geography has upon history as a causal 
influence, and vice versa; it strives to show the child the connec- 
tion between geography and natural science, between science and 
mathematics, and so following. Geography has the greatest val- 
ue as a unifying instrument from the causal standpoint and liter- 
ature from the zsthetic. 

Concentration as exhibited in the works of Ziller and Parker 
selects certain central or primary subjects for which it determines 
a principle of sequence for the various parts, and then subordin- 
ates the other studies to them, in that the latter must wait on the 
exigencies of the central subjects for the introduction and sequence 
of their parts. Ziller, because of their supposed ethical value, 
chooses history and literature as the leading or primary studies ; 
while Parker selects in general the natural sciences as the central 
subjects, subordinating especially the formal to the concrete 
branches. Both of their schemes have most valuable features, 
but both are open to serious objections, one of which is the dan- 
ger of fantastic, if not vicious, exaggeration. 


Dr. Chas. McMurry presented a strong plea for his- 
tory and literature as the subjects which should form 
the center and core of all instruction. The following 
is a synopsis of his paper which was to be an answer of 
the question : 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN CO-ORDINATION IN THE 
FIELD OF HISTORY AND LITERATURE? 


1. The effort to co-ordinate history and literature with the 
other studies has led first of all to a serious effort to determine 
the rank of history and literature among studies. This has led 
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to valuable practical results. Chief among these results is the 
fact that the highest quality and function of history and literature 
as culture forces have been brought prominently to light. The 
culture influence which these studies may exert upon the deeper 
thought and character of children until recently has been little 
understood or thought of. But the awakening along this line is 
bringing a rich treasure of culture and inspiration into our school 
course. 





CHANCELLOR W. H. PAYNE, 
University of Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


2. But co-ordination sets out not only to determine the rank 
and value of studies, but also their inter-relations and interde- 
pendence upon each other, just as the three co-ordinate depart- 
ments of our government are of equal rank yet stand in close re- 
lation and dependence upon each other. The notion is that if 
children see the important relations and connections of history 
and literature to other branches, the combined effect of the studies 
as correlated will be much greater than if each is to exercise its 
influence separately. The studies, if linked together by causal 
and rational relations, re-enforce each other; in their union is 
strength ; in their isolation and dismemberment is weakness. 

3. It is a fact that many school principals and superintendents 
are now rearranging and reorganizing the course of study, and 
the idea of co-ordination is having considerable influence with 
them both in the order and adjustment of studies and in the 
method of handling them in classes. 

a. One influence of co ordination in laying out school courses 
is seen in the effort to select parallel series of important topics in 
different studies and in so devising and arranging the parallel 
series, as to keep in mind the mutual helpfulness of history and 
literature to each other and to the other branches, Thus in sev- 
eral grades, the reading, history, geography, natural science, and 
Janguage stand related to each other much like the strands of a 
well made rope. 

6. A second idea which the effort to co-ordinate literature and 
history with other branches has accentuated 1s the setting out in 
each study of the distinct units of thought which form, as it 
were, the nerve ganglia of that subject. Before real co-ordina- 
tion can begin we must have distinct centers of thought to which 
labor and effort can be directed. In history, for example, we are 
taking a few choice biographies, episodes, and epochs as the chief 
centers of study. In literature we are selecting the best complete 
masterpieces and treating them as wholes, 

c. A third idea which co ordination is laboring specifically to 
work out in history and literature is a method of treatment of 
these central topics which will weld the links of connection with 
other studies. 

d. A fourth idea that is practically operative is a constant ten- 
dency to estimate every topic from the standpoint of the children 
and their experience, thus bringing into relation and unity the 
school and home influences. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Dr. Hinsdale spent most of the brief time allowed him 
for discussion in general statements that threw no new 
light upon the ideas presented, but rather seemed to 
belittle the efforts made by the Herbartian workers who 
are earnestly striving to solve the great question of 
properly correlating the studies of the elementary 
school, ‘There was, he said, a tendency among modern 
teachers to over-rate present knowledge, so if Job were 
to visit us to-day he would not say, “ No doubt you are 
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the people and wisdom will die with you,” but, “ No 
doubt you are the people and wisdom was born with 
you.” He differed with Dr. De Garmo in a number of 
his definitions. He also would not admit that there are 
two standpoints to be considered in the preparation of 
a course of study: civilization and psychology. The 
psychological standpoint appeared to him to be the 
only one requiring attention and made the point that in 
the education of Indians, for instance, teachers were 
told that they must go outside Indian culture to find 
materials for instruction, 

Supt. Edward D. Farrell, of New York city, was in 
favor of laying greater stress on the form studies in the 
first school years. He should have heard Co, Supt. 
Bright’s talk before the Herbart society to learn how 
his remarks were received by the majority of the new 
educationists. Mr. Bright said it was the greatest 
fallacy ever advocated before a meeting of teachers 
that the formal studies should have precedence before 
thought studies. Give the child ideas, he said, and 
awaken in him a love of reading, of knowledge, of art, 
and all the other good things that make life worth liv- 
ing, and he will gain infinitely more than by being driven 
through the mechanics of the three R’s on the, “ We are 
soon going out ” plan. 


Supt. Farrell said that some things were now called correlation 
which were once called radiation. President De Garmo gave 
correlation as the general term and co-ordination and concentra- 
tion as particular. On entering school the child must be able to 
lay hold of instruction. Radiation goes hand in hand with diffu- 
sion and he neglects those studies which have not appealed to 
his interest. It sounds well to place Nature on the throne, and 
let the little ones gather round her for instruction. How shall 
the teacher force Nature to inspire each little one so that there 
shall be class work? At the threshold of the school the child is 
confronted with the symbolism of language, number, and form. 
The presentation of these subjects taxes the ability of the best 
teachers. They cannot be isolated. Concentration seldom works 
injury The first and second school years are the time to present 
form, figures, and language. 

















Dr. B. A. HINSDALE, 
University of Michigan. 


In the absence of Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, who 
was to have continued the discussion. Prof. Levi 
Seeley, of the state normal school of Trenton, N. J., was 
called upon to address the meeting. He called atten- 
tion to the value of the clear definitions of the terms, 
correlation, co-ordination, and concentration, given by 
Pres. De Garmo. He made the point that concentra- 
tion secks to bring together the vast number of sub- 
jects now taught. This work was inaugurated by the 
Herbartians. His second point was that many teachers 
had taken their pupils to the threshold of learning but 
had failed to take them further because they did not 
understand concentration and correlation. Dr. Seeley’s 


words were well received and the applause that greeted 
him gave evidence that the American teachers were 
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glad to have him back again in their midst after his 
year’s absence in Germany, where he had gone for 
study and observation of the organization and methods 
of German schools. 

Dr. Soldan, of St. Louis, a former president of tke 
N. E. A., closed the discussion. He thought there were 
many good points about the old school that modern 
teachers are apt to overlook. 





Goethe says thinking is a wonderful thing. It is like a weaver's 
loom, It is a mistake to suppose that the child builds up walls 
between history and geography‘in its mind. There was co-op- 
eration in the old plan. He would like tosee the man or woman 
who could teach these two studies separately. Isn't it a fact that 
language is a common center in itself? In concluding Mr. Soldan 
said he hoped never to see natural science study supersede the 
humanities. 


DIGNIFYING ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. E. A. 


After the pedagogical discussions of the Wednesday 
morning session some amendments to the constitution 
were Offered that will make the Denver convention one 
of great historic significance. The need of dignifying 
active membership had at last impressed itself upon the 
directors. The following amendments show what 
changes have been inaugurated : 


Article III. was thus amended : 

Section 1.—There shall be three classes of members, namely, 
active, associate, and corresponding. 

Section 2.—Teachers and all who are actively associated with 
the management of educational institutions, including libraries 
and periodicals, may become active members. All others who 
pay an annual membership fee of $2.00 may become associate 
members, Eminent educators not residing in America may be 
elected by the directory to be corresponding members. The 
number of corresponding members shall at no time exceed fifcy. 

Section 3.—All persons who have been members of the asso- 
ciation for any two years previous to, or including, 1895, may be 
admitted to active membership without payment of the enroll- 
ment fee. Any person, eligible, may become an active member 
upon application endorsed by two active members, and the pay- 
ment of an enrollment fee of $2.00. 

All active members must pay annual dues of $200, and will 
be entitled to the volume of proceedings without “ coupon” or 
other conditions. If the annual dues are not paid within the fiscal 
year, membership will lapse, and may be restored only on pay- 
ment of the enroilment fee of $2.00. 

Associate members may receive the volume of proceedings in 
accordance with the usual ‘“ covpon” conditions as printed on 
the membership ticket. 

Corresponding members will be entitled to the volume of pro- 
ceedings without the payment of fees or other conditions. 

Section 4.—The names of active and corresponding members 
only will be printed in the volume of proceedings with their re- 
spective educational titles, offices, and addresses, to be revised 
annually by the secretary of the association. 

Article 1V. was amended by striking out Sections 1 and 2, and 
inserting the following : 

Section 1.—The oflicers of this association shall consist of a 
president, twelve vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and a 
board of directors, a board of trustees, and an executive com- 
mittee, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2.—The board of directors shall consist of the president 
of the National Educational Association, first vice president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, chairman of the board of trustees, and one 
additional member from each state, territory, or district, to be 
elected by the association for a term of one year, or until their 
successors are chosen, and of such life directors as are now (July 
12, 1895) in office. The president of the National Educational 
Association, first vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and chairman 
of the board of trustees shall constitute the executive committee. 


Amendments of still greater importance were pre- 
pared by the board of directors, but were not acted 
upon at this meeting. These should be adopted, by all 
means. They will make the association what it ought 
to be, a representative body of American educators. 
‘These amendments read as follows : 


REPRESENTATION AND VOTING, 


Section 1.—Each state and territory shall be entitled to one vote 
in the meetings of the association, and to one additional vote for 
each twenty active members, or major fraction thereof, enrolled 
at the previous annual meeting. These votes shall be cast by 
delegates elected for the purpose by the several state teachers’ 
associations. In case any state teachers’ association shall fail to 
elect delegates in accordance with the provisions of this section, 
it shall be the duty of the president of the association to issue a 
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call for a meeting of the active members from such state in order 
to elect the delegates to which their state is entitled. Said meet- 
ing to be held at the time and place of the meeting of the N. E. A. 
No person shall be elected as delegate from any state or territory 
who is not an active member of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. State delegations are empowered to fill vacancies in 
their number. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the secretary of the associa- 
tion tu notify the president of each state teachers’ association, 
each year of the number of delegates to which said state is en- 
titled. Delegates shall bear proper credentials addressed to the 
secretary of the association. 


Director Bardeen, of New York, offered the following 
proposed amendment, which was carried over to be 
considered at a subsequent session : 


That the basis of voting be that recommended by the com- 
mittee—one member from each state, territory or district, with 
an additional vote for every twenty who were enrolled at the last 
meeting of the association. That for the purpose of this meeting, 
at least, the delegates be elected by the present members of the 
association from each state, at a meeting to be called by the 
president of the association. 


This latter amendment also should be adopted next 
year. It means progress in the right direction. When 
these amendments have once been incorporated in the 
constitution, the N. E. A. will be a power in the shaping 
of educational legislation in national and state legis- 
latures. 


EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NATURE, 


The Wednesday evening session listened to an address 
by Chancellor W. H. Payne, of the University of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The following is an abstract of it: 


There are fads in thinking as well as in acting ; and if we define 
an intellectual fad as a partial and somewhat superficial mode of 
thought which becomes epidemic, runs its course, and is succeeded 
by similar phases of thought, we may say that fads are the rungs 
of a ladder on which thought rises from lower conceptions to 
higher and thus gains wider and wider horizons for truth. 

Education has had and still has its fads, among which may be 
named “ Follow Nature,” “ Manual Training,” “‘Lancastrianism,” 
and * Apperception.” On account of its longevity and antiquity, 
“Nature” is the most respectable of educational fads, and, 
through the influence of Rousseau and Spencer, this fiction has 
become prevalent in modern educational literature. 

These writers do not define what they mean by “ Nature,” but 
from their use of the term, we may infer that their meaning is 
this: The material world of matter and force inbabited by un- 
civilized men (Rousseau) ; or, in simpler form, experience (Spen- 
cer). ‘‘ Education according to Nature” is education through 
contact with environment, or through experience with matter and 
force, as distinguished from education through books, or through 
human art. 

“ Follow Nature” can not be an ultimate criterion, for in actual 
practice there are near limits beyond which experience should not 
go. Acchild of tender years may perhaps experiment w.th a can- 
dle flame, boiling water, and het fire-bars, but not with an open 
razor ; and to decree that our knowledge of science must be gained 
wholly by experiment is manifestly absurd, an indispensable factor 
in human progress being capitalization and inheritance. As cap- 
italized knowledge is increasing in volume from year to year, the 
need of leaning on authority becomes greater and greater, and of 
reliance on personal experience smaller and smaller. Scholarship 
is becoming more and more a mastery of books. 

The human mind, like other organisms, has its predetermined 
mode of activity,—-this is its za/ure ,; and to “ Follow Nature,” in 
a psychological sense, is to adapt our instruction to the mind's 
organic mode of activity. ‘ Naturally,” the mind proceeds from 
whole to parts, from the vague to the definite, and, in infancy, 
from the concrete tothe abstract ; and we “ Follow Nature ” when 
we present the matter of instruction in such a way that the mind 
may elaborate its material in this order. 

Again we “ follow nature” when we devise an education that is 
wholesome,—tonic, rather than fragmentary or partial. The 
“trained” horse is an abnormal horse; the “expert,” or the 
“ specialist,” is but the fraction or fragment of a man ; a “ trained” 
teacher has come to mean a young woman capable of doing but 
one thing well. The tendency of the age is towards specialization, 
but the need of the age is an education that is catholic and 
humane ; and we need to return to nature in the sense of seeking 
simplicity and wholeness in human education, 


OTHER ADDRESSES, 


State Supt. Chas. R, Skinner, of New York, was warmly 
received. He gave an admirable address upon “ The 
Education of Public Opinion.” 
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Ex governor Northen, of Georgia, “the educational 
governor of the South” as heis called, invited the 
teachers to the great Cotton States Exposition. He 
said he was sorry he was not a teacher. The teachers 
of the South had come because they felt sure of a hearty 
welcome for, thank God, there were now no sectional 
differences. The Southerners were in many respects 
essentially Americans. They had come also because 
the United States committee of education had said the 
South showed greater progress in education, in recent 
years, than any portion of the civilized world. They 
also came to ask Coloradoans and others in the North 








Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. of Pennsylvania. 


to come South and become acquainted with the South, its 
people and institutions. Mr. Northen wanted every 
school in the United States to have an exhibit at the 
exposition at Atlanta, and to have an educational meet- 
ing there, where the South would have an opportunity 
of showing its warm-heartedness. 

Upon motion of General Eaton, ex-United States com- 
missioner of education, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted to send a telegram of greeting to United States 
Commissioner Harris and Supt. Greenwood, who are in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Thursday, July 11. 
‘““ PATRIOTISM AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP,” 


The symposium of the Thursday morning session had 
for its subject “ The duty and opportunity of the schools 
in promoting patriotism and good citizenship.” Super- 
visor George H. Martin, of Boston, Mass., was the first 
speaker, discussing the topic, 


“ NEW STANDARDS OF PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP.” 


He said in substance : 


The American idea of patriotism is the outgrowth of centuries 
of struggle for personal and political freedom, Oppressive forces 
have been overcome, and oppressive institutions have been over- 
thrown. Men have fought and died to secure and defend what 
they have called their rights. 

So it has come about that our idea of a patriot is of a man with 
a sword who loves his country and is willing to die for it. All 
our national songs foster this idea. Recently there has been a 
great revival of this sentiment. Flags have been placed over the 
school-houses, and the sons and daughters of the Revotution are 
organizing. It is important to know what is to become of this 
sentiment; whether it is to waste itself in after dinner speeches, 
or devote itself to practical ends. If it is to be made practical, 
there must be new standards ot patriotism. The old patriotism, 
like the old theology, taught men how to die. The idea that tne 
only field for patriotism to exhibit self is in war or civil convul- 
sion must give way, and we must learn and teach that peace, too, 
hath her victories. 

To get this new idea we must change our view point, and see 
that an independent nation made up of free and equal people 
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grown rich and powerful, will not have to meet the old foes, or 
fight over the old battles. There are new enemies, and there 
must be new weapons. To educate youth up to the new stand- 
ard, we must study the historic patriotism to learn the spirit which 
underlay and prompted the deed—the spirit of sacrifice of self for 
the public weal. And we must show that whoever exhibits this 
Spirit is a patriot, however retired the situation, or humble the 
person. Next we must show the new enemies how private vices 
undermine the public good—how a venal ballot or a corrupt ju- 
diciary may undo the work of centuries of struggle for freedom. 
The perils from these sources may be greater than from foreign 
invasion, 

The first requirement for the new patriot is sound manhood, 
personal integrity, righteousness, Independent and self-support- 
ing producers are needed from the top to the bottom of society. 
There is peril now from both social extremes. The new patriot 
will recognize the obligations growing out of interdependence. 
The sense of personal obligation ot man to man in business bas 
become blunted. Employers and employees have both abdicated 
the throne of personal sovereignty and personal responsibility, 
and have yielded themselves to the tryanny of their respective 
orders. Hence friction and heat. and much disaster. 

Social harmony is essential to the well-being of the state, and 
the patriotic man will be sympathetic, generous and just. Be- 
yond this the new patriotism will call for active and cheerful par- 
ticipation in public affairs. The obligation of personal service 
was recognized by the English settlers before and after emigra- 
tion. The duty to attend to public business and to hold public 
offices was enforced by penalties. The representative idea has 
made it easy for men to shirk, to serve by substitutes, and all 
<—% administration, especially local administration, has suffered 

y it. We need a revival of the old sense of personal responsi- 
bility. Men need to feel that to vote, to serve on juries, and to 
hold pubic office at a sacrifice of personal interests, is to-day the 
highest patriotism. Personal interest and partisan prejudice must 
both give way to the demand for clean, business-like administra- 
tion of all public affairs 


“AMERICAN HISTORY A MEANS OF PATRIOTIC TRAINING.” 


President C. B. Denson, of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh, N. C., was to have spoken 
on “The Study of American History as a Training for 
Good Citizenship.” But he could not be present and 
the venerable Prof. Joseph Baldwin, of the University 
of Texas, took has place. Dr, Baldwin said among 
other good things : 


“Conduct is the central thought in education. It has been 
demonstrated that as conduct studies awaken the most brain cells 
these studies are of the highest importance. For practical good, 
conduct studies stand at the very head. While the excellent 
papers were being read this morning I longed for ability to roll 
back the century for fifty years, so that I might with the senti- 
ment of to day, instill the minds of the young of that day with 
this latter day patriotism. We are after all these years just be- 
ginning to take hold of new principles which shall mold the future 
into proper channels. We have long been doing culture work in 
a general way, but it has been on misdirected lines. The first 





PROF. JOSEPH BALDWIN, 
University of Texas, 


Dr. W. N. HATLMANN, 
U. 8. Supervisor of Indian Education. 


object of the teacher should be to make good citizens. Good 
men and women should be the beginning and the end of our 
school work. Man is but an actor in history. History isa revel- 
ation of the conduct of men and therefore must be the central 
study. In conduct history gives us the best in the individual and 
the nation. The committee of fifteen of this asscciation did a 
wise thing in having history, this conduct study, begin down in 
the kindergarten department. The steeping of the people of an 
cient times in the heroism of Homer preduced a nation of heroes 
and it will do the seme in this later day. The desire comes in- 
evitably to those who study history aright to emulate the ¢x- 
amples of history. It is a study full of possibilities unlimited,” 
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‘ETHICS IN PATRIOTISM.” 


Supt. A. P. Marble, of Omaha, Neb., spoke on “ Ethics 
in Patriotism,” offering the following propositions as 
fundamental : 


I, The word patriotism is derived from a root that signifies 
“to protect,” and in its secondary sense to feed. To protect and 
to provide are the fundamental ideas of patriotism. This pro- 
— was at first exercised by the patriarch or father of the 
amily. 

1I, With the growth of families, this fundamental idea was ex- 
tended to the tribe or gens ; and 

Ili, After further extension, the idea embraced the several 
peoples of the same origin and language, till finally— 

IV. The idea has come to embrace great nations with a com- 
mon interest. 

V. With the spread of civilization this idea of patriotism has 
taken on a broader meaning. From families of individuals or 
races, we now consider families of nations; and what at first em- 
braced only people of one family, now embraces humanity. The 
original idea was essentially selfish in a narrow sense. Gradu- 
ally the idea has broadened, but it has been and still is essentially 
selfish, The extended notion of patriotism has gradually become 
more altruistic, and its future development will still further de- 
vélop the altruistic idea. 

Already there is a community of educated, enlightened, broad- 
minded men whose patriotism embraces the whole world of man, 
while holding a warmer place in their hearts for the country 
where they live, It is the duty of schools to cultivate this broad, 
all comprehending patriotism. 


DISCUSSIONS, 


The discussion was opened by Prin. W. H. Barthol- 
omew, of the female high school, Louisville, Ky. He 
heartily endorsed the papers that were read at this 
session because, he said, “ They all put the basis of pa- 
trietism in the family.” Continuing he said in sub- 
stance : 


“It is our privilege and purpose to take the boys and girls, 
over whom we have been placed, and make them aware that the 
right should be done for its ownsake. The flag is nothing unless 
it represents honor and justice. It is ours to teach jus ice and 
righteousness in all things.” 


Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, was the next speaker. 
He said: 


“TI rejoice that at last the schoolmaster has a highe’ ideal of 
patriotism than the average citizen. Our motto is now not our 
country against the world, but our country for the world. What 
we are struggling to do is to make the children of the future as 
good as we are. The heroes of history are, many of them, bad 
men. The books are full of that monarch of selfishness, Napoleon. 
It is our duty to put down the foolishness of this kind. We 
should instruct in ideal patriotism and not by false models.” 


In the absence of Supt. William Richardson, of 
Wichita, Kan., State Supt. Preston, of Mississippi, was 
called upon to close the discussion. 


He believed that true patriotism was to live for one’s country 
and that alone. As a representative of the South he declared 
that his part of the country had a great struggle in hand. The 
teachers of the South were fighting earnestly and manfully to 
allay the prejudices engendered by the late war. He asked that 
the teachers forget the past and instruct their pupils that the 
whole country, no section, is one to be loved, honored, and sup- 
ported. Patriotism is essentially a love of one’s own country. It 
there be room then the love may go out to other lands. He in 
sisted that the unity of the whole country was the point to be 
kept in view. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Prin. Bartholomew, of Louisville, presided. He had 
been prominently mentioned for the presidency of the 
N. E. A. Last year, it will be remembered, he came 
within four votes of being elected. The honor accorded 
him in calling him to the chair on this occasion was 
warmly appreciated by his many friends. 


%? 


* EVOLUTION AND EDUCATION, 


The first address was that of the venerable educator 
of the Pacific coast, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of the 
University of California, on “ Effect of the Doctrine of 
Evolution upon Educational Theory and Practice.” 

In a shadowy way evolution was vaguely known from the 


earliest dawn of thought, he said In ancient times no such ideas 
were applied practically ; it was the province of the modern mind 
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to so apply it. The result has been to profoundly modify the 
theory and practice of education. It has widened the whole in- 
tellectual horizon. He first considered the science of evolution in 
biology. To Spencer is owed the law of continuity, demon- 
Sstrating a blood relationship between the lowest and the highest 
specimens of animal life. The professor drew a parallel between 


the old and new zodlogists, Audubon on the one hand and Hux- . 


ley onthe other. The differentiation is along the line of habit on 
the one hand and structure and function on the other. The 
learner of evolution has learned the whole range of human knowl- 
edge. When Christianity was introduced it exalted man at the 
expense of society; evolution will eventually carry man by and 
what he is now to a condition of ideal excellence. What is this 
idea? He believed evolution will help us to find it. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, 


Prof. W. L. Bryan, of the University of Indiana, said he 
was glad that notwithstanding many Don Quixotes who 
were even upturning windmills on their Rosimantes that 
there was still very much of the salt of common sense 
in American teaching to save the schools and pupils. 
Modern science, it was too true, had not got thoroughly 
into the school. The address was delivered with much 
force and aroused hearty applause. 





Friday, July 12. 
“IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS.” 


The third symposium of the general sessions related 
to “ The instruction and improvement of teachers now 
at work in the schools.” Prof. Arvin S. Olin, of the 
Kansas State university, at Lawrence, was the first 
speaker. A brief summary of his remarks, which have 
as the branch 


1. “ BY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES,” 
is here given : 


1. The development of institutes as a means of improving 
teachers while engaged in the work has progressed rapidly as 
teaching has become more scientific, and the teacher’s work has 
received wider and more generous recognition; and has been, in 
part, a cause of such improved conditions. 

2. Forms.—a. The institute which meets in one-day sessions, 
once a month, more or less, This form is usually found in con- 
nection with city schooi systems. 

4. The institute which holds annual sessions of from three to 
five days, as found in the Middle and Eastern states. 

c. The institute continuing from two to four weeks, and hav- 
ing many of the characteristics of the summer school In sev- 
eral of the Western sta'es this form of the institute is held an- 
nually in each county in the summer vacation. 

3. Purpose and Methods—The general purpose is stated in 
the title. Specific purposes and methods vary according to the 
form, as before indicated In short-session institutes, a thorough 
academic, and more or less complete technical knowledge of 
the teacher’s work is presupposed. In the third class, previously 
named, an element of weakness in one or both of these elements 
is recognized as possible, and the institute offers means for 
remedying these deficiencies. 

In its ideal working, it may be said that the institute should 
presuppose knowledge, and that its work should be the vitalizing 
application, and correlation of that knowledge. For this pur- 
pose the /ecture, the model lesson, and discusstons are generally 
used, 

In institutes continued for several weeks the members are 
usually organized into classes for formal discussion in the various 
school branches, and often this instruction tends to become purely 
academic. In many cases there is given in these institutes in- 
struction in branches other than those pursued in the elementary 
schools, as literature, higher mathematics, etc. This is for the 
purpose of broadening the intellectual horizon of the tezcher. 

4. Results.—a. The sense of isolation in work is overcome, 
and community of feeling is created. 

6. Intelligent interest and enthusiasm are developed. 

c. All profit by the record of the experiments and experience 
of each. 

d. The ethical and spiritual element in education is given 
proper emphasis. 

5. Difficulties and Remedies.—a. Persons inadequately prepared, 
both in scholarship and in training, attempt to teach, and expect 
the institute to do for them the work that should be done by the 
grammar, high, or normal school. The remedy is an immediate 
and imperative increase in the professional and scholastic re- 
quirements for admission to the work of teaching. ; 

4. Institute work often is injured by the proximity of examina- 
tions on which the rank or positions of teachers depend. The 
remedy is permanent certificates for a professional teaching body. 
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6. Concluston.—The institute in some form is recognized as 
an aid indispensable to the highest efficiency of a body of 
teachers. No other means. is so well calculated to harmonize 
and energize the work of a corps of teachers. “Conference 
maketh a ready. man,” 


2. “BY TEACHERS CLASSES.” 


was the topic of the symposium handled by Prof. Earl 
Barnes, of Leland Stanford university, who has come 
to be a prominent leader inthe N.E. A. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of his paper : 


What work is actually done to-day in teachers’ classes in 
America ? 

Who should lead the teachers’ class, the superintendent, spe- 
cial teachers in the department, or outside lecturers or teachers ? 

Should the subject matter be academic, z. ¢., science, literature, 
orart, or should it be professional!? If professional what place 
should be given to the history of education, to educational classics, 
to the questions of school organization, management or methods, 
to class room experimentation ? 

In method 1s it best to take up a generalization and work out 
apptications to class-room conditions, or is it best to gather up 
details and work out generalizations ? 

How can the practical details of time, work, pay for the instruc- 
tor, etc., be best arranged ? 

Conclusions: The difficulties in teachers’ classes come largely 
from the following conditions : 

The teachers in any school department have very different de- 
grees of ability and training, and different ranges of interest, thus 
making it difficult to adjust the work to the needs of the class. 





Joun W. Cook, University of Illinois. 


Good leaders are not always available, aud with a poor leader 
under the partly compulsory conditions of attendance that will 
always prevail, a great deal of time is often wasted and the meet- 
ings often degenerate into petty debating societies. 

The adventitious rewards and punishments almost unavoid- 
ably connected with such a class, in the way of position and 
advancement, often lead to overwork, dissatisfaction, and petty 
jealousies. 

Teachers’ classes, if properly conducted, may lead to the fol- 
lowing advantages : 

They enable the superintendent to detect genius, draw it out, 
and use it to advantage. 

They introduce the student spirit into the teachers’ work ; this 
spirit alone can give strength and value to such meetings. 

They give opportunity to free discussions and for the develop- 
ment of the spirit of give and take, so necessary in a school de- 
partment. 

They give unity and purpose to the work of the school depart- 
ment, 


3. “BY READING CIRCLES” 


was the concluding topic of the symposium. Supt. L. 
H, Jones, of Cleveland, discussed it in a very helpful 
paper of which the following is an abstract : 


The theme “ Training of Teachers through Reading Circles,” 
divides itself naturally into two parts,--that made possible 
through the so-called Teachers’ Reading Circle, and that made 
possible through the so called Young People’s Reading Circle. 
These differ in immediate ends, and in details of organization, but 
are much nearer each other in general purpose and in actual re- 


sults than would be supposed by any one not conversant with their" 


inner working and their results. 1 shall treat each briefly, espe- 
cially in their likenesses and differences to each other. 

The reading circle as a means of training teachers now in the 
service has large advantages, connected with marked limitations, 
Too much must not be expected from it. Asa piece of mechan- 
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ism or as a part of an organization, its nature must be studied 
its proper place and use be found, and its correlation with other 
forces strictly observed. 

In large systems its place is largely taken by the class or the 
pedagogical club, though there is still room and a place for each. 
The club has its chief idea, discussion,-the reading being more 
in the form of study and preparation for the discussion. The 
reading circle, on the other hand, must have as its chief element 
the reading of books, other things, as meetings and discussions, 
belng incidental, however desirable. The real or causative idea 
of the reading circle is an attempt to overcome what might 
properly be called the “ inertia of books.” The inertia of books 
is not entirely dependent on the nature of the book, but some- 
— also upon circumstances connected with the life of the 
reader, 

The reading circle helps to overcome the inertia of books in 
three ways: (1) It places definitely before the attention of its 
members the particular book or ow adopted — shows best how 
to obtain them, and puts the matter into tangible ssape—the 
teacher merely joins the organization, and adds to his own arm 
the strength of the organization. The latter does the rest, and 
actually places the book right end up in the teacher’s band. 

(2) It furnishes a key to the book itself by a weil considered 
outline, duly prepared by some competent, practical teacher, who 
gives suggestions as to the practical applications that the ordin- 
ary teacher can make of the teachings of the book, when once 
this attention has been called to them. To persons unskilled in 
reading, as many teachers are, as most rural teachers are, this is 
an important function of the circle as an organized form of help 
for the teacher. 

(3) It furnishes an immediate and forceful mof#ve for reading. 

It is a lamentable fact that most persons must have a motive 
for reading which is outside the interest found in the ideas them- 
selves. Such influence may come from many sources, The fact 
of belonging to an organization is of itself a mighty influence— 
the fact that stated times are set for reading a certain portion is 
another important force—a set time for a particular portion is 
not only a strong motive to the reading itself, but it introduces 
an important element of education into the life and habits of the 
teacher—an appropriate time for each separate thing to be done, 
and last, but not least, some form of test which emphasizes the 
result, is of some consequence, 

It is frequently the case that an end may be attained best by 
indirect means. In my judgment the children’s reading circle 
whenever adopted has accomplished more for the teachers than 
the teachers’ circle itself. 

In order to be able to teach the children from the books 
adopted by the Young People’s circle, it has been necessary for 
them to read the books themselves. In the first place, the books 
have been worth reading by every one, and in the second place, 
the teachers very much needed a developing of the imagination, 
and a mellowing of their sympathies, and an enlarging of their 
knowledge of the child mind in a way that their children’s books, 
written as many of them have been by geniuses, alone could do. 
What an awakening this has been to many a teacher! 

Supt. Jones gave a list of books, discussed what may really be 
expected from the reading of pedagogical works by circles, and 
reported what county superintendents say of the effect on teach- 
ers actually employed in the schools. 


DISCUSSION, 


A very interesting discussion followed the papers. It 
was opened by the state superintendent of Colorado, 
Mrs. A. J. Peavey. 


She began with a story by Lucien of a spirit who was com- 
pelled by Charon to give up many burdens before he was willing 
to ferry him over the Styx, fearing that such a load would sub- 
merge his craft. She thought some teachers were overtrained 
and burdened down with isms and ologies, She differed {rem 
Prof. Barnes in the selection of topics to be studied in teachers’ 
classes, especially recommending the biographies of good edu- 
cators and works on pedagogics, 


Prin. James M. Green, of the State normal school at 
Trenton, N. J., continued the discussion. 


He said he should devote himself to one or two points. All 
that had been said on the organization of teachers’ institutes 
might be indorsed, but there seemed to be a tendency to divide 
them into departments, and while this was good in large insti- 
tutes, there should be short institutes for teachers to attend. At 
such an institute he would have two classes of workers. The 
teacher’s class should be compulsory. This is where I differ 
with previous speakers. Either the teacher should attend the 
class or be compelled to take an examination involving the 
knowledge gained at such aclass. I would not have this com- 
pulsory class for all, but only for teachers who are just beginning 
their work. The best teacher possible should be placed at the 
head of that class. Three-fourths of our teachers have no train- 
ing when they begin to teach, but the one who has the ideal 
training is the one who handles a subject professionally. The un- 
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trained teacher is not prepared to take the children and develop 
them in a consecutive and orderly way. State or county examin- 
ations prove this. 


State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, was the 
next speaker. 


He said he agreed with Prof. Olin in dividing teachers into two 
classes, but he divided them a little differently. He had a class 
of teachers who died before they were ready for burial. What 
was to be done with these teachers who have reached the dead 
line? Did the institute or reading circle or class serve to revivify 
these dead teachers? He had tried all three and turned in de- 
spair to his catechism to learn something about the resurrection 
of the dead. He found plenty about that, but nothing about the 
resurrection of the living. These dead-alive teachers should be 
eliminated by marriage if they were women and if they were men 
by being placed on the emeretis list. There was another class of 
teachers who had not yet reached the dead line and who might 
be saved from reaching it, but in addition to the three remedies 
specified he would take one from the materia medica of Prof. 
Barnes and study the child. Not the abstract pedagogical phan- 
tom known as the child, but the real child. 1f teachers knew the 
law of a child's development they would save themselves much 
trouble. But all studies of this kind must be carried on for the 
purpose of adding something new to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, and not for the purpose of writing articles for the erum or 
books. Scientists of that sort, said: “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not,” but the children never came 
because they were afraid of the investigator. Education is not 
merely the result of mind building upon mind, but of heart upon 
heart and soul upon soul. When Horace Mann made his famous 
speech at the dedication of a boys’ reformatory, he said if only 
one was reformed the great expense incurred would be more than 
justified, and when some one asked if he thought one boy worth so 
much he said : “ Yes, if it’s my boy or your boy.” This was the 
spirit which should pervade the school-room. 


State Supt. John R. Kirk, of Missouri, evidently was 
not in sympathy with the suggestions advanced by 
some of the previous speakers. He believed that ob- 


on of good teaching should be emphasized. He 
said : 


“Lest you think I lack in fidelity to current pedagogical or- 
thodoxy I desire to say I have not heard of any state where the 
teachers and those connected with the schools are doing more to 
make use of these three means of improvement than in my own 
state. For along time we worked in an unorganized way, but 
for four years we have had an organization.” Mr. Kirk differed 
from Prof. Barnes as to the elimination of books upon pedagogy 
from teachers’ classes; he thought in too many classes the 
effect was narrowing rather than broadening. If there is 
one of you who is principal or superintendent and has lately 
been promoted and does not yet know your business, if you are 
not an expert, let me tell you how you can cover up your defects 
and stay longer with those who pay your salary. Go right to 
work and organize some kind of a reading circle and select books 
and teachers yourself and keep talking about it and your defi- 
ciencies will be undiscovered. ‘There are great numbers of prin- 
cipals and superintendents who cannot get down to the details of 
their own business. The institute also received a raking down 
at his hands. This year he said there would be 10,000 ret 
on apperception, co-ordination, and correlation which would be 
like a lecture he once heard. Afterward a lady said to him, 
“That was beautiful, but what did it mean?” Instead of the 
talk, talk, talk, he would have a model school where the grades 
were brought and taught and the observations would follow the 
teaching. 


Col. Parker closed the discussion. He said in sub- 
stance: 


The one thing at present is the training of the teacher. The 
superintendent is one who teaches his teachers and if he doesn't 
do that he is nothing. I believe in resurrection in this life. I 
have seen the tomb open and the spirit come forth. Everything 
is to tend to the training of the teacher. We are going to lift up 
the circumstances that press us down and legislation is going to 
help us. Governor Morton has just signed a bill which means 
more to teachers than any other legislation which ever took place. 
By its terms no teacher can teach in the Empire state after 1897, 
in any city or village, without at least a year’s training; more- 
over the state superintendent has the power to decide which nor- 
mal schools are capable and shall be permitted to give that train- 
ing. For seven years Superintendent W. H. Maxwell has been 
working for this and in twenty-five years that which is now an 
innovation to New York will be the universal rule throughout the 
nation. 


Loud and long continued applause rewarded the 
colonel for his inspiring address. 
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Closing Session. 


The address by Prof. Edward Channing, of Harvard, 
on “ The Relation of Geography to History,” was a 
disappointment. The management will be more careful 
hereafter in selecting speakers and not allow itself to 
be misguided by the fame of a name or the institution 
with which it is connected. 

President Baker gave a scholarly exposition of his 
views on “ Educational Values.” 


He referred to the common branches of learning, such as 
mathematics, natural sciences, history, language and literature, 
and art and ethics, and pointed out the functions of the mind 
which they tended to develop. There were three ways in which 
education was to be estimated. It made for knowledge, for 
power and for practical life. There was no precise, inflexible 
rule by which any given training could be valued. The speaker 
believed in a due regard for the ethical as an element in educa- 
tion, but it should not be refined to the degree of the impractical. 
Correlation, co-ordination, and introspection were essential in 
determining educational values, and were steps in the true line in 
biazing the way to get higher concepts of national education. 
Spencer’s theory that the coincidence of education «nd pleasure 
should be maintained was scouted, the speaker maintaining that 
it was only applicable to a millennium state. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE N, E, A. 


At the close of the papers President Nicholas Murray 
Butler made a brief address expressing gratitude to his 
fellow officials and the members of the N. E. A. for the 
cordial support given him in the execution of his varied 
duties. He thanked particularly Secretaries Shepard 
and McNeill, and Supt. Gove and his efficient corps of 
assistants. He then introduced the president-elect of 
the N. E. A., Supt. Newton C, Dougherty, of Peoria, 
Til. 


Mr. Dougherty is a Pennsylvanian by birth, having been born 
in Chester county in 1848. He came to lilinois in 1868. For 
five years he was at the head of the old Rock River seminary at 
Mount Morris, and for four years head of the Morris schools. 
He went to Peoria eighteen years ago as superintendent of her 
schools, a position he has since held continuously. He has been 
president of the Schoolmasters’ club of Illinois and president of 
the State Teachers’ association. He is now vice-president of 
the Northwestern College association. 

He has been for ten years a life director in the N. E. A. and 
was also for a time secretary of the National Council. He was 
one of the members of the Committee of Fifteen, and has ren- 
dered great services to the advancement of the N. E. A. in 
general. Everybody was pleased to have a public school man 
at the head again. 


Prin. Irwin Shepard, of the state normal school at 
Winona, Minn., will continue in the secretary’s office. 
A good many had hoped he would be chosen to suc- 
ceed President Butler, but Mr. Shepard preferred not 
to be a candidate, knowing the onerous duties going 
with the honor, 


Secretary Shepard is a native of New York. He was born in 
Onondaga in 1843. In 1856 he went to Michigan and was edu- 
cated at the state normal school at Ypsilanti. He served three 
years in the war as a member of the company formed of students 
at the Ypsilanti normal and which was part of the Seventeenth 
Michigan infantry. In 1871 Mr. Shepard graduated from Mount 
Olivet college. Coming West, he was for four years superintend- 
ent of the schools at Charles City, la. Removing to his present 
home, Winona, Minn., he held for three years the post of princi- 
pal of its high school and one year that of superintendent of the 
city schools. Last month he completed his sixteenth year as 
president of the state normal school at Winona. He has been a 
member of the N. E. A. since 1884, was president of the normal 
department, and since March, 1893, secretary of the association. 
He was secretary of the World's Congress of Education at the 
Columbian exposition. He is a genial man whose unselfishness 
and kindliness has won him hosts of friends among the teachers 
of the country. 


Assistant Supt. Isarel C. McNeill is the newly elected 
treasurer. 
Mr. McNeill is also a native of New York, having been born 
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Accounts of departments not mentioned in the present issue 
will be published in THE JOURNAL for August 17. Editoral 
notes bearing on the meeting will also appear then. 
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at Avoca forty years ago, He obtained his elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the common schools and academies of 
Steuben county and did part of his university work in the Kansas 
university. In New York he was a teacher in district and graded 
schools. Sixteen years ago he was made principal of the Wash- 
ington school in Kansas City, Mo, and later was transferred to 
the Morse school. Four years ago, when Frank Fitzpatrick re- 
signed as assistant superintendent at Kansas City to take the 
position of superintendent at Omaha, Mr. McNeil was promoted 
to the place, which he now holds. He became a member of the 
N. E. A. at its Topeka meeting. Owing to Treasurer Green- 
wood’s unavoidable absence last year he acted as treasurer, and 
this year has been acting in the same capacity by appointment of 
the board of trustees, Mr. Greenwood being in Europe. Mr. 
McNeill has given abundant evidence of his fitness for this honor- 


able post. He is an energetic worker and possesses marked bu: i 
ness abilities, 


TRANSFER OF THE GAVEL, 


When President Butler handed the gavel to President- 
elect Dougherty he said : 


“It gives me pleasure to present to one so worthy to receive it 
the symbol of dignity and power in this great organization. | 
received it one year ago at the hands of the then retiring presi- 
dent, a citizen of your own state.” In conclusion he referred to 
the fact that it was at the instance of Mr. Dougherty that he had 
become a member of the N. E. A. ten years before. 


President Dougherty briefly replied in a voice that 
showed deep emotion. He paid a high tribute to the 
retiring president, remarking that he could not hope to 
do as well as his predecessor had done, but that with 
oe of his fellow workers he would do the best he 
could. 

Supt. Orville T. Bright here offered a resolution of 
gratitude to ex President Butler, indorsing his adminis- 
tration and bespeaking for him a life of peace and pros- 
perity. 

President Dougherty then briefly addressed the as- 
sembly in a few well-chosen words, expressive of grati- 
tude tothe citizens of Denver for their many favors. 
“Tam satisfied,” said he, in conclusion, “that as we 
now take our leave of this beautiful city at the foot of 
the Rockies, that we will carry with us feelings of the 
profoundest gratitude, and that the sentiment, ‘God 
bless Denver, and God bless her noble teachers,’ will 
abide in every heart.” 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions adopted thanked the board of directors of the 
Cotton States exposition for their invitation to members of the 
N. E. A, to attend in October, and recommended the N. E. A. 
directors make provision for an exhibit. 

The general movement throughout the country in the direction 
of education for American citizenship and patriotism was in- 
dorsed as terding to inculcate love and veneration of the country 
and its flag, inspiring good citizenship and strengthening the 
nation, It was recommendcd that historians give a more promi- 
nent place to what has been accomplished by arbitration. 

The national b.reau of education was declared to have made 
itself indispensable to the general advancement of education, and 
Congress was requested to make more ad« quate monetary pro- 
vision, that necessary buildings for offices, library, and museums 
might be erected. j 

The officers of the association who have accumulated and in- 
vested over $50,000, were commended, the expenditures for pub- 
lishing and circulating committee reports were indorsed, and the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the rural schools of 
the country was approved. ; 

The efforts of the government to advance the Indian, educa- 
tionally and materially, were appreciated, and sympathy with 
Superintendent Hailmann’s appeal to teachers for active interest 
was expressed. The efforts to educate the Alaskans and furnish 
needed food and raiment were indorsed. 

It was resolved that teachers should recognize as fully as pos- 
sible the nature of pupils; that they should be closely observed ; 
that all sciences touching on physical and mental development 
should be drawn upon and that all teachers should be trained in 
school hygiene. 

As the intelligent teaching of children could be secured only 
by the intelligent training of teachers, the efforts made through 
means of round tables, teachers’ institutes, and summer schools 
were commended, and the various state legislatures were urged 
to provide fur the establishment of sufficient normal schools to 
give public schools the best training. : : 

It was resolved that the care and instruction of truant children 
should be left exclusively in the hands of the school authorities, 
and that for this purpose a special school, entirely distinct from 
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The following 


reformatory institutions, should be provided. 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That while we recognize with unbounded satisfaction the 
splendid provision made by the different states of the union, without ex- 
ception, for the education of the children of this country in primary, gram- 
mar, and high schools, and by many of them in state universities, we, also 
recognize the fact that, while we find the thousands in the first grade of 
the primary schools, we find the hundreds in the eighth grade of the gram- 
mar schools, the tens in the high schools, and the ones in the state univer- 
sities, hence we urge the necessity of employing all means possible to in- 
crease the efficiency of the instruction of the thousands. 

To this end we hail with joy the advent of the kindergarten, and we 
urge the legislatures of the several states to make such provision in their 
school laws as will render it possible to make the kindergarten an integral 
part of the public school systems of the United States. 


The resolution concluded with the assurance that the efforts of 
the citizens of Denver in behalf of the delegates were sincerely 


appreciated, and that pleasant memories of the visit would long 
be cherished. 


CLOSING THE SESSIONS. 


At the close of the business session the vast audience 
rose and sang “America,” after which President 
Dougherty declared the thirty-fourth annual session of 
the N.. E. A, adjourned. 


Election of Officers. 
N. E. A. 


The association elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : 


President. Newton C, Dougherty, Peoria, III. 

Secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona Minn. 

Treasurer, 1 C. McNeill, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice-Presidents, N. M. Butler, New York City; Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey, Denver, Colo.; W. E. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky.; N. 
C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa; W.N Sheats, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Henry Sabin, Des Moines, lowa; E. B. McElroy, Portland. Ore.; 
C. G. Purse, Beatrice, Neb.; H_ R. Pattingill, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
R. H. Halsey, Madison, Wis.; J. E. Talmage, Salt Lake, Utah; 
Miss Estelle Reel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Alabama F. M. Rhen, Montgomery 
Arizona T. B Comstock, Tucson 
Arkansas . Junius Jordan, Little Rock 
California Earl Barnes, Palo Alto 
Colorado . J. H. Vansickle, Denver 
Connecticut George B. Hurd, New Haven 
Delaware A. H Raub, Newark 
District of Col Z Richards, Washington 
Florida Oscar Clute, Lake City 
Georgia Otis Ashmore, Savannah 
Idaho F. B Gault, Moscow 
Illinois John W. Cook, Normal 
Indiana D. F. Goss, Indianapolis 
lowa F, B. Cooper, Des Moines 
Kansas John McDonald, Topeka 
Kentucky . John Maginnis, Owensburg 
Louisiana Warren Easton, New Orleans 
Maine M. C. Fernald, Dover 
Maryland Henry A. Wise, Baltimore 
Massachusetts G. A. Ewing, Cambridge 
Michigan W. H. Whitley, Detroit 
Minnesota C B. Gilbert, St. Paul 
Mississippi R. B. Fulton, University 
Missouri John R. Kirk, Jefferson City 
Montana J. M. Hamilton, Missoula 
Nebraska W. H. Skinner, Ne‘ raska City 
Nevada A _ H. Stump, Carson City 


New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
New York 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 
North Dukota 


C E Hodgin. Albuquerque 
D. C. V. Rounds, Plymouth 
é C. R. Skinner, Albany 
J. M Ralston, Asbury Park 
Bennett Smedes, Raleigh 

L. B Avery, Mayville 


Ohio W. J White, Dayton 
Oklahoma O. R. Boyd, Normal 
Oregon J H. Ackerman, Portland 


C, De Garmo, Swarthmore 
H R Tarbell, Providence 

D. P. Johnson, Columbia 
Geo. P. Smith, Vermillion 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee Frank Goodman, Nashville 
Texas - H. C. Pritchard, Huntsville 
Utah W. R. Malone, Salt Lake City 
Vermont Alfred Turner, Rutland 
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National Council. 


The council elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year : 


President, Henry S. Tarbell, Rhode Island. 

Vice-president, Earl Barnes, California. 

Secretary and treasurer, Bettie A. Dutton, Ohio. 

Executive committee, Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
D. L. Kiehle, St. Paul, Minn; J. R Preston, Jackson, Miss ; 
James M., Greene, Trenton, N. J 

President Tarbell is superintendent of schools of Providence 
and is a man of rare intellectual ability. He has been a valued 
member of the council almust since its organization. The lan- 
guage text-books of which he is the author are very popular. 
Vice-President Barnes is a member of the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford university. He is regarded as an educational leader of 
prominence throughout the United States. He has distinguished 
himself during the convention by the forcible arguments pre- 
sented in the debates Miss Dutton, the new secretary and 
treasurer, is one of the few wom:n members of the cuuncil. 
Miss Dutton is supervisor of primary schools in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and is in every way fitted for the place she will occupy in the 
national council during the coming year. The council has made 
a good move in selecting an officer from the ranks of the pro- 
gressive women teachers of the country. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


The report of the committee on new members was 
adopted as follows : 


George P. Brown, of Bloomington, Iil., to succeed’ himself ; 
Bettie A. Dutton, of Ohio, to succeed William F. King, of Mount 
Vernon, lowa; Charles H. Kees, of California, to succeed Henry 
M. James, of Tacoma, Wash.; William M. Bryan to succeed 
Delia L. Williams, of Delaware, Ohio; John Buchanan, of Mis- 
souri, to succeed John W. Dickinson, of Boston. 


The fullowing persons compose the committee on un- 
graded schools : 

Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Iowa; David L. Kiehle, St. Paul, 
Minn.; A. B. Poland, of New Jersey; C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, 
N. H.; J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala.; B. A. Hinsdale, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; S. T. Black, California ; W. F. Sutton, Texas; and 
L. E. Wolfe, Missouri. 


CHANGES IN THE RULES. 


Several important changes were made in the conduct 
of future meetings. They will tend to elevate the 
council proceedings to a high plane of dignity. 

It was decided to omit the reading of papers here- 
after in conventions and devote the time to discussion 
of the subjects. The secretary was instructed to pro- 
vide for the publishing of synopses of all papers in the 
daily press at least one month before the convention 
opens. Another resolution of importance passed was 
one restricting participation in all discussion of the 
council to active members only, and to admit to the 
meetings members and others by card of inv.tation 
only. This action became necessary on account of the 
large crowds that attended the meetings and interfered 
somewhat with the progress of the proceedings. 

The council might have improved the resolution re- 
ferring to advance publication of the synopses of the 
papers by adding that the educational journals of 
the country should be requested to print the desired 
material. ‘I'he oversight should be corrected at next 
year’s meeting. 


Department Officers, 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


President, S, T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass.; vice-president, 
J. A. Stovelton of Lexington, Neb.; secretary, Miss Henrietta B, 
Ayers of Denver, Col. 


CHILD STUDY SECTION. 


President, Earl Barnes, Leland Stanford university ; vice presi- 
dent, O. T. Bright, superintendent of the Cook county schools ; 
secretary, Dr. E. R. Shaw, dean of the school of pedagogy of the 
University of the City of New York. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


President, John W. Cook of Illinois; vice-president, George 
R. Kleeberger, California; secretary, A. G, Boyden, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


President, Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Constance MacKenzie, of Philadelphia ; treasurer, 
Miss Hattie Twitchell, of Milw-ukee. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

President, Frank Goodman, Nashville, Tenn.; first vice-presi- 
dent, D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich.; second vice-president, 
W. A. Woodworth, Denver, Col.; third vice president, Chandler 
H. Pierce, Evansville, Ind.; secretary and treasurer, J. W. Warr, 
Moline, Ill. Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, of Washington, D. C., was 
unanimously elected chairman of the executive committee, with 
power to appoint the other two members of this committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 


President, Walter S. Goodnough, Brooklyn; vice-president, 
Mrs, M. E. Riley, St. Louis; secretary, Miss Myra Jones, De- 
troit. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
President, Prin. E. L. Harris, of the Cincinnati (O.) high school ; 


vice-president, Prin. F. L. Bliss, of the Detroit (Mich.) high 
school ; secretary, Prin. C. H. Thurber, Hamilton, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


The following are the cfficers for next year: President, C. H. 
Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. ; vice-president, P.C. Hayden, Quincy, 
Ill.; secretary, Miss Linn M. Hawn, East Saginaw, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


The election of offices was then taken up, with this result: 
President, C. H. Keyes, Pasadena, Cal.; vice-president, W. H. 
Magruder, Mississippi Agricultural college; secretary, Mrs. Abby 
L. Marlott, Provider.ce, R. I 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING (NEW). 


President, Miss R. Anna Morris, supervisor of physical training 
at Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, E. F. Hermanns, principal of 
Denver high school, district No. 2; secretary, Miss N. D. Kim- 
berlain, supervisor of physical training at Detroit, Mich — Brief 
addresses were made by Miss R. Anna Morris, Miss N. D. Kim- 
berlain, Colonel Francis Parker, Chicago; Mis. Boyd, Newton, 
Kan. ; Superintendent Maxwell, Brooklyn. 

SCIENCE DEPARTMENT (NEW). 

President, Charles E. Bessey, of the University of Nebraska; 

vice-president, Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Cook county normal 


school ; secretary and treasurer, Charles S. Palmer, University of 
Colorado. 


Department of Art Education. 
ART IN ITS RELATION TO GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The meeting of the department of art education, on 
Friday afternoon, July 12, was the sensation of the con- 
vention, It was all on account of a paper by Dr. JohnS. 
Clark, director of Prang’s normal art classes, Boston, 
which appeared on the program under the innocent title 
of “The Aims of Art Education in General Education,” 
but was more particularly an attack upon Col. Parker's 
educational theory and practice and upon the efforts of 
the Herbartians in the struggle for a better pedagogical 
basis, 

Dr. Clark held that art education in general education 
should be considered in the light of history, science, and 
religion, Art, as he understood it, includes literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. ‘The fol- 
lowing propositions were submitted by him: 

I. The human sou! is a self-acting spiritual entity, directly re- 
lated to the Divine power behind all that is, and dominating 
man’s physical powers so as to gradually make them subservient 
to itself. ; 

I!. Man by virtue of this self-acting soul becomes in his high- 
est estate not only a transformer of the material conditions which 
surround him, but also an actual creator of new spiritual values, 
—hence his arts. 

III. The history of civilization is the record of man’s progress 
in the creating forth of spiritual values through the subjection of 
his own animal nature and surrounding material nature to the 
service of his spiritual needs and ideals —hence the world of art. 

IV. The arts of man are not merely incidental to civilization ; 
they are the supreme products of his creative spiritual activities, 
the condition and promise of higher civilization. 

V. Every child is born heir to the content of two- world environ- 
ments (the material world of nature, and the spiritual world of 
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human art) and also the possessor of aptitude for ever-expanding 
activities. 

V1. The period of infancy and youth, when the mind is espe- 
cially susceptible to the influences of environments, and when the 
active powers are most easily directed, is a special provision for 
the increasing development of man’s spiritual qualities and crea- 
tive activities. 

VII. Education should be the fullest possible utilization of this 
period of infancy and youth, not only for cultivating a knowledge 
of the child’s two-world environments, but also, and emphatically, 
for training to creative activity along art lines as the highest con- 
tribution of the individual to social well-being. This affirmation 
comes as strongly from the practical life of to-day as from history, 
science, and religion. 

These propositions Dr. Clark argued must be practi- 
cally either accepted or denied in any definite plan of 
public education. He decided as follows : 


Propostttons 1, and IT, \ead to a refutation of the current doc- 
trine that the child’s soul is merely a passive entity or a synthesis 
of sense activities. And since spirit is acted upon more through 
the influence of what is itself spiritual than through contact with 
what is itself material, it implies the necessity of opening up to the 
child the world of art as an indispensable complement to the 
world of nature. 

Propositions III.and JV, \ead to condemnation of the present 
tendency to make the study of nature take the place of the study 
of art. Both are needed The pupil should be given an insight 
into the mutual relations of nature and art, and especially into 
the significance of labor in the arts as the creating forth of the 
spiritual life of the worker, and as a contribution to the spiritual 
life of society. 

Propositions V. and VJ, \ead to emphasis upon the educational 
necessity of art education as the most effective of all, providing 
means for developing the higher spiritual nature of the child in its 
right, z. e..commanding-relation to his own physical powers and to 
the material resources of the world; and also in the right, z. ¢., 
helpful-relation to the spiritual life of his fellows. 

Art education, therefore, drawing as it does upon the higher 
qualities and powers of the child, and the finest phases and infiu- 
ences of his environment, furnishes the truest and most practical 
point of concentration for educational effort. 


The attack upon the colonel began with a praise of the 
remarkable “Talkson Pedagogics.” Dr. Clark said he had 
read it with great interest,but showed very plainly that he 
had neither caught its spirit nor understood the under- 
lying principles. He claimed to have found inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions in the work and cited paragraphs 
which, torn out of their connections, seemed to substanti- 
ate his argument.‘ He made a more specific charge 
when he pitied the work accepted by many teachers as 
art training. He said that “many persons speak of map 
drawing and think that is art, and superintendents some- 
times display with pride the crudest and most hideous 
designs, and all this goes to show that teachers them- 
selves have but little appreciation of art. Others hold 
that these things show the creative energy and that all 
children must flounder through this period ; they should 
hold that the child is heir to all the ages and it can 
and should do better work, but must have guidance and 
help from competent persons,”’ 

The “competent persons” Dr. Clark had in mind 
were those who had “cultivated taste.” His whole ar- 
gument rested on the misconception that a child cannot 
know what is beautiful until he has been told what is 
beautiful and why it deserves to be called so. The 
crude, but honest expressions of the child's soul in 
drawings,paintings,and simple compositions were dubbed 
“daubs and blotches.” Dr. Clark’s studies of children 
were evidently made through the spectacles of * culti- 
vated taste ;”’ he never felt the beating of their hearts 
and hence could not appreciate the worth of the pro- 
ducts of honest self-activity. 


COL. PARKER REPLIES, 


Col. Parker took the floor and stated that all who had 
Studied the history of education knew how much we 
owed to art and to drawing. Wetried to like and know 
something of all good things. The day was coming 
when we would try to understand each other before we 
attack each other. The colonel evidently felt that the 
ground taken by Dr. Clark was a blow at the whole 
Structure of scientific education in that it seemed to 
imply that,the study of forms of greater value than child- 
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Col. Parker grew more 
He said : 


“Mr. Clark has revived the memories of Boston when I was 
misunderstood by everybody. If I understand his paper at all 
the whole idea is that the ego, the soul, is the main thing in the 
child, and that is what I have been teaching all my life, if I know 
myself. I have taught psychology for twenty years and I have 
tried to find out something about the activities of the soul. As 
to the soul itself 1 have left it to God. 

“ Dr. Clark believes that nature is evil. I do not, What are 
these flowers, these sculptured hills? 1 believe, and have taught, 
that the All Loving One manifests Himself in nature. It that’s 
materialism please make the most of it, 

“1 do not hold that the study of nature is materialistic, but I 
believe neither is utterly and entirely subservient to God, I'm 
not talking a new doctrine and I hope 1 am not making too 
much of a self-defense. We are making a struggle to bring out 
the teaching of nature to children. Why have we such a strug- 
gle? In history and literature the child can be adjusted to his 
environments, but when he touches nature he touches God and 
breaks the bonds of the animal, of man. The best we gain, we 
gain unconsciously. 

“Let me give a definition of art; I believe in originality. Art 
is an interpretation of man and nature, and therefore of God. 
An artist is one who sees deeper than the masses into the signifi- 
cance of life Attempts to make a child express something not 
in consciousness is to make him a hypocrite. Mr. Clark has not 
been fair in his criticism. He has been in Chicago and might 
have seen our art in all the grades. We are trying to make the 
drawing —you may not call it art, display the image in the child's 
mind. I have a wonderful appreciation of Mr. Clark’s work ; he 
should have some of ours. He may call our drawings daubs and 
blotches. and he does, but to me they are beautiful because they 
are the best the child can do. Are we to suppress this desire 
of art, this longing to draw, until the child is too old to learn to 
draw? I saw aschool once with beautiful ivy over the windows 
and magnificent oaks outside,’ and the children were drawing 
from flat copy.” 


like apperception of new ideas. 
and more excited as he went on. 


Dr. Clark asked who endorsed such teaching, to 
which Col. Parker replied : 

“Why do you burl derision at us and try to obstruct us? 
Answer that and I'll answer your question. When every step of 
school life is filled with art, is not that better than to eliminate it 
or isolate? We are handicapped because we cannot find teach- 
ers.” 

LOSING HOLD OF THE PRINCIPAL IDEA. 


When Col. Parker had concluded his discussion Miss 
Ball, director of drawing in San Francisco, took the 
platform and said she knew of no superintendents who 
favored the flat copy, but while agreeing with Colonel 
Parker in many points, there was still another side, and 
that was the art side, and the cultivation of a truly ar- 
tistic taste. Some teachers let children draw occasion- 
ally and get on by themselves as best they may. 

Col. Parker asked: “ Do you kaow of anyone who 
does that?” Miss Ball seized this opportunity to give 
her views of art conceptions. She replied: 

‘* Yes, unfortunately I know many of them. I have visited all 
the great cities west of Chicago, and have had a very good oppor- 
tunity of knowing what is being done.” Miss Ball went on to 
speak of much so-called art in the way of bric a-brac, home dec- 
orations, etc.,and asked whether we were not to surround the 
children with real art, the best standards of art. 


Col Parker rose to a point of order and said the 
speaker was not discussing either Mr. Clark’s paper or 
his address. But Miss Ball continued in the same line, 
growing somewhat personal at times. Her main point 
was that the people who were saying the most about 
art had no standards of art themselves. Col. Parker 
asked her to name them, but she declined to do so, and 
after reiterating her previous statement and being once 
more called to order, for not discussing the subject on 
the program, she retired from the platform. 


MR. GOODNOUGH'S PAPER. - 


The excitement had become intense, when Mr. 
Walter S. Goodnough, director of drawing in Brooklyn, 
rose to continue the discussion. His paper was calcu- 
lated to pacify the belligerents somewhat. He tried to 
show that if they understood each other better, they 
would find they agreed in the main. But he overlooked 


the fact that there was difference of opinion on funda- 
mental questions. 


Besides he reiterated in the main 
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the ideas advanced by Dr. Clark. He said that if he 
understood Col. Parker rightly, he desired art merely 
for the sake of the child and its effect on him. This 
would not make artists. We hear a great deal of the 
beauty of holiness, but very little of the holiness of 
beauty. 

MR, CLARK’S REPLY, 


Mr. Clark closed the discussion and said he was glad 
of the opportunity to set himself right as regards Col. 
Parker, for he felt that he owed, and all teachers owed, 
a great debt to the colonel. He wanted to go further 
than the colonel, and when the child’s senses had appre- 
hended what was in the flower he wanted the child to 
take it into his mind and see in it something which was 
not in the flower. He agreed with all the colonel had 
said of nature. His paper was not directed against Col. 
Parker, but against a certain class of men who insist that 
they can have psychology without a soul. 

This latter charge was hurled against the Herbartians 
who believe with Herbart that the soul, 7. ¢., its essence, 
can never be discovered by man, and that psychology 
must confine itself to the investigation of the phenom- 
ena, states, and activities of the soul. Col. Parker here 
interrupted the speaker, but Mr. Carter, president of 
the art department announced that the time had come 
to close. Col. Parker was not willing to haveitso. In 
the West, he said, it was customary to have it out, 
and after a few minutes’ discussion fifteen minutes was 
allowed, giving the colonel the first five. 


NATURE AND ART. 


Mr. Clark then took the floor once more, and again 
said Col. Parker’s school put nature first. 

Col. Parker—I never said so. Never once, and you 
know better than to say so. 

Mr. Clark—I have so understood you. 

Col. Parker—I never said so. It is a libel. 

Here President Carter interfered and insisted that 
Mr. Clark should have his time. Nothing new was 
brought out, but it was evident that Mr. Clark tried to 
conceal his original position by pouring out rhetorical 
generalities. 

Mr. Ossian H. Lang, of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL, rose 
at this point and asked the privilege of asking the 
speaker a question. This being granted he asked 
whether Mr. Clark believed in these words quoted by 
him with great satisfaction : ‘‘ Nature conceals God: 
man reveals God.” Mr. Clark tried to evade the ques- 
tion by stating that these were the words of Jacobi : 
and meant that man does not apprehend God frcm 
nature. Mr. Lang wanted to know how God was first 
revealed to man and received in reply a flow of incom- 
prehensible statements whose general point seemed to 
be that the question could not be answered without 
much thought. Mr. Lang would not allow the speaker 
to escape and told a little story showing how the idea 
of a Life-giving Power dawned upon the little girl of 
an Atheist who had taken all precautions never to have 
the child hear the name of God. Watching her from 
his window one day as she played in the garden among 
the flowers, he saw her raise her arms to heaven and 
heard her utter a prayer. He called her at once to his 
room and questioned her closely, but all the explana- 
tion he could get—and it was an honest one, no doubt 
—was that the child had noticed that the sun had 
awakened the flowers to beauty and that she had simply 
thanked the sun for having done that.” “ Did not the 
child see God in that sun?” Mr. Clark was asked. 
But the chairman called time and the discussion was 
closed. These words of Longfellow were quoted to 
support the argument of Nature’s revelation of God : 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows thou wouldst fain forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hilis. No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears, 


METHODS OF ART INSTRUCTION. 
It was after six o'clock when the spirited debate on 
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Mr. Clark’s paper closed and more than half of the 
audience found it impossible to remain for the paper 
by Mrs. Matilda E. Riley, supervisor of drawing, St. 
Louis, and the subsequent election of officers and 
transaction of other business. 

The paper of Mrs. Reily was very good. 
lowing is a brief synopsis of it: 


The fol- 


a. Construction, 

1, When to begin. 

2. The absolute facts of an object present—Models (handling 
and seeing) —making patterns and developments—drawing on 
paper, on blackboard—drill on conventions and lines—reading 
and working drawing—exercise without suggestions from teacher 
—memory exercises, 

3. Constructive design--showing good and bad examples for 
comparison—making a copy of a good design—-drawing an ori- 
ginal design--materialization of the design. 

4. Representation. 

1. Models--types, natural and manufactured objects. 

2. Objects based on types for the type and for beauty. 

3. Types in nature selected for beauty. Modeling before 
drawing. 

4. Number of models or groups of models necessary. 

5. Placing of models. 

6. Necessity of a horizontal ground plane. 

7. Arrangement of pupils where two sit together, and ar- 
rangement of their models where it is necessary for each pupil to 
have an object or group of objects. 

8. Pencil measurement--when to begin. 

9 Groups--placing drawing and blocking; sketching and 
verifying ; invisible edges. Preliminary questions and sugges- 
tions by teacher—time, extent, benefit. 

10. Plant-form—selections for the different grades ; model- 
ing before drawing ; objection to detached leaves. 

¢ Decoration. 

1, First and second years—arrangement of borders and ros- 
ettes and single ornaments in colored paper, drawing, dictation. 

2. Historic ornament—good examples, modeling, drawing, 
making, showing its relation to history and literature. ; 

3. Original design—unit with proportion given, field given 
with urit required, conventionalization of plant-form. 


OTHFR WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The first meeting of the department of art education 
held on Wednesday was also a most profitable one. 
President C. M. Carter, of Denver, gave the opening 
address. He recommended the establishment of an art 
department in connection with the high school, in which 
should be the best examples of art in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting. The public should be invited 
to talks on art, and through the interest thus awakened, 
let the establishment of the high school art department 
lead out toa museum open to the public. Mr. Halsey 
C. Ives, director of the World's fair art department, 
spoke on “ The Use of Museum Collections.” He said 
that art has a double mission, directly to make the world 
more beautiful, and through its expressions, to bring it 
to an appreciation of the beautiful. ‘The museum should 
be democratic, should be for the benefit of the working 
man to produce skilled werkmen, giving his work artis- 
tic value. In foreign schools the people are taught to 
be artistic without forsaking their respective callings. 

In the absence of Mr. Montague Marks, who has been 
detained in Europe, J. C. Dana, of the Denver public 
library spoke on the educative value of art in the illus- 
trative press. His talk was illustrated by pictures cut 
{rom the illustrated papers and magazines and mounted 
on heavy cardboard. He told how to classify these pic- 
tures, how to preserve and how to use them. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


At the close of the department sessions resolutions were adopt- 
ed. Thanks were returned to the school board in district 17, and 
to Superintendent Van Sickle for the use of the North Denver 
high school building for meeting purposes. Among other reso- 
lutions were the following : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this department that the board of edu- 
cation of district No. 17, and the citizens of this district, are deserving of 
the highest praise for the part they are taking in advancing art education 
in this city and state by prcviding the excellent art rooms and facilities 
which they have done in the North Side high school. ; 

Resolved, That the art department does hereby commend the art exhibits 
made in the various districts of this city and recognizes that the public 
schools of Denver are occupying front rank among the various cities of the 
country in the matter of art education in public schools. 
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Herbart Club. 


The Herbart Club, or “ Herbart Society for Scientific 
Study of Teaching ”’ as it is tow called held two sessions. 
A “Year Book”’ had been published and distributed in 
advance, containing the papers prepared for the occasion. 
This excellent plan made it possible to omit the reading 
of the papers and to give the full time toa discussion of 
the subjects treated therein. Still almost every speaker 
found it necessary to explain that he had not found time 
to carefully study the papers. The result was that there 
was much talk not at all relating to the subjecis under 
consideration. This was particularly true of the first 
session. 

First Session —The first paper had as its subject 
“ Most Pressing Problems Concerning the Elementary 
Course of Study.” It was prepared by President Charles 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore college, Pa., and gives clear 
concise, and critical exposition of the fundamental ideas 
of instruction and the plans proposed to realize them in 
practice, particularly as regards the selection and 
arrangement of material in 


THE ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY, 


Dr. DeGarmo presented the following propositions as 
deductions from his exposition of the elementary school 
problems : 


1. The highest function of the studies is an ethical revelation 
of the elements of civilization to the child. 

2. Each department of study has a distinct ethical office in fit- 
ting the child for life, and should for this reason, if for no other, 
retain its integrity as a subject of study. 
ee The term CORRELATIUN is universal, and includes both co- 
ORDINATION and CUNCENTRATION. Concentration subordinates 
secondary to primary subjects, while codrdination associates re- 
lated subjects, allowing each to retain is integrity as a distinct 
study, and permitting it to have its own principle of sequence of 
purts. 

a. Objective correlation, as treated in the report of the commit- 
tee of fifteen, discusses the relative educational value of studies, 
and involves a consideration of their equivalence. It is made by 
the philosopher in his study, and does not appeal to the conscious- 
ness of the child in the school. It merely determines the function 
of each study in enabling the child to master his environment, 
thus giving the reason for its presence in the curriculum; but it 
determines nothing as to time, amount, sequence of parts, or the 
relation to other branches that it should have in the recitation. 

5. The demands of civilization should take precedence oi formal 
mental discipline as a guide to the selection of studies. 

6. The apperception of the child is the basis for those phases 
of correlation not covered by objective correlation. It determines 
the position of studies in the curriculum, the principle of sequence 
to be observed in their progress, and their internal and their ex- 
ternal organization, i. e., correlation we4zn departments, and cor- 
relation «f departments. 

_7. The sequence demanded by culture epochs must be recog- 
nized, but must be kept in subjection to the demands of the chiid’s 
environment, 

8, Ziller’s scheme of concentration, which subordinates all 
other branches to history and literature, is to be rejected in prin- 
ciple, since his ideal of the ethical value of studies is too subjec- 
tive, failing to recognize properly the function of the other studies 
in fitting for the social, political, and economic functions that the 
individual must perform in a complex civilization. 

_9. Col. Parker’s plan of concentration gives us our best discus- 
sion of the relation of “ form” to thought studies, but is open to 
criticism in that it tends to emphasize nature at the expense of 
culture subjects, to destroy the identity of departments, and to 
cause confusion by using too universal a principle as a guide to 
sequence. 

to. The first and most important problem of correlation is or- 
ganization of parts within each of the departments of study ; for, 
in a last analySis, correlation is important according as it is based 
upon perceivable and essential causal relations, as opposed to ar- 
tificial or sentimental ones. Viewed in this-way, it must be ap- 
parent that, on the whole, the relations that give sequence and 
coherence to a department of study are more essential and inter- 
¢sting than occasional cross-relations that may be found between 
different studies. 

11. The correlation of departments is useful, however, because 
of the increased understanding and interest on the part of the 
child, and because of its value in educating the child to consist- 
ent and forceful conduct. 

12. Literature is useful in bringing the zsthetic and the intel- 
lectual into helpful association 
13. Geography is the most universal, concrete correlating study, 
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and perhaps more than any other may follow the lead of the other 
branches. 


DISCUSSION OF PRES. DE GARMO’S PAPER. 


The discussion was opened by Dr. George P. Brown, 
of Bioomington, Ill. ; Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, 
Minn. ; Mr. R. H. Beggs, of Denver, Col. ; Miss Sarah C. 
Brooks, of St. Paul, Minn. ; and Supt. Orville T. Bright, 
of Cook county, Ill. Supt. Parr, of St. Cloud, Minn., tried 
in vain to get the speakers to confine themselves to a 
discussion of the central topics. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the discussions were so general that it was im- 
possible to find out what they really aimed at, if they 
had any purpose. Col, Parker was on hand to admonish 
the speakers to come down from windy generalities to 
solid reality: But his appeal had little effect. 


DR. VAN LIEW’S PAPER. 


When the second paper came up for consideration the 
“ talking against time” was continued and not one sin- 
gle reference was made to the subject treated by Prof. 
C. C. Van Liew, of Normal, Ill., in a strong paper deserv- 
ing almost to be called classic which had as its subject 
“I'he Culture Epoch Historically and Critically Con- 
sidered.” It was unfortunate that this paper was not 
put over for discussion at a later session, as the sub- 
ject is one of vast importance and should be fully con- 
sidered on itsfundamental merits. As it was, very little 
was established beyond hearing the scholarly exposition 
of Prof. Van Liew and learning his conclusions. 


CONCENTRATION, 


Second Session —The second session was intensely in- 
teresting as it gave rise to a sharp debate on the rela- 
tive values of nature study, on the one hand, and history 
and literature, on the other, as central subjects of the 
elementary course of study. The bases of the discus- 
sions consisted of two papers, one by Prof, Frank 
McMurry, of the University of Buffalo, presenting his 
thesis on “Concentration,” the other by Mrs. Lida B. 
McMurry, of the State Normal university of Illinois, 
giving a practical plan of concentration for the first two 
school years. The latter paper was in fact an illustra- 
tion of how the propositions advanced in the former 
paper might be realized in school-room practice. Prof. 
Frank McMurry’s chief theses were as follows : 


I. It is an essential part of good instruction to relate ideas 
closely and abundantly with one another. The law of appercep- 
tion demands it. The topic that deals with this matter is pro- 
perly called concentration, rather than correlation or coordination, 
of studies. 

II. There was at least six weighty arguments in favor of con- 
centration : 

(1) It increases strength of character. 

(2) It increases the apperceiving power of the mind. 

(3) It increases interest in general, especially interest at the be- 
ginning of recitations and in review. 

(4) It increases thoroughness of knowledge. 

(5) It saves time and prevents the curriculum from being 
crowded. 

(6) It strengthens memory. 

II!. Concentraion aims at a psychological rather than a philo- 
sophical unity of thought. 

1V_ The studies in the common school curriculum are by na- 
ture closely related to one another. 

V. In order that the child may appreciate this relationship, the 
studies must be carefully arranged with reference to one another. 
The history of teaching indicates that in making such an arrange- 
ment, a center must be chosen about which thoughts shall be as- 
sociated. 

VI. Neither the teacher nor the child can be this desired cen- 
ter: that duty must fall to one of the studies in the curriculum, to 
which the other studies shall be subordinated. 

VII. The unity and individuality of the separate branches need 
not be destroyed by such subordination. 

VIII. Since the development of good character is the primary 
object of the school, literature and history are the most important 
subjects of study ; hence, they can best form the center for con- 
centration. 

1X. History as the central study for the upper grades is abund- 
antly and closely related to other subjects; literature as a center 
for the lower grades is also probably sufficiently related to secure 
the proper kind of concentration. 


DISCUSSION. 
Prof. Louis H. Galbreath, of the normal school at 
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Winona, Minn., opened the discussion. He said that 
Prof McMurry failed to sufficiently emphasize the aim 
of instruction in the exposition of the doctrine of con- 
centration, that he made it appear as if proper associa- 
tion of ideas were the only end to be attained, that he 
subordinated studies that should be co-ordinated, and 
that he omitted to give a proper consideration of the re- 
lation of form and expression in influencing the will. 
The child, Prof. Galbreath argued, should not only learn 
to know, but also to apply his knowledge, and hence the 
studies giving new ideas should be correlated with those 
giving him the ability to do what they impelled him to 
do. 

The discussion was continued by President J. W. 
Cook, of the State normal university of Illinois, Prof. 
C. C. Van Liew, Supt. Parr, Prof, Jackman, and others. 
Prof. Jackman made a particularly strong attack upon 
the paper. He started out by criticising number VIII. 
of the theses given above, which he said had the form of 
logic but not the essence of it. He made an effective 
plea for nature study for which he claimed at least equal 
rank with history and literature. A telling point was 
made when he asked how any child could understand a 
story of an apple blossom, for instance, if he had never 
seen an apple blossom. Some one suggested thata child 
on entering school would have at least a general know)- 
edge of apple blossoms and that this would be sufficient 
for the understanding of the story. But just how acity 
child gets such a general acquaintance with apple blos- 
soms none of the advocates of a literature center ven- 
tured to explain. 

Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland, discussed Mrs. Mc- 
Murry’s plan in a most admirable and suggestive ad- 
dress. He declared himself in perfect sympathy with 
the plan but found fault with some of the stories chosen 
to be the central topics of instruction in the primary 
grades. He also criticised particularly the fallacy of 
supposing that the child will get simple ideas of numbers 
incidentally. 

Col. Parker attacked the standpoint of Prof. McMurry 
who hold that literature and history should be consid- 
erec the most important studies and hence form the 
center for concentration. This view, he said, was first 
advanced by Ziller, a German pedagogue brought up 
under German conditions, believing in class distinctions, 
and favoring a plan of instruction that would make the 
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chiidren obedient subjects of the German monarchy, 
The German government, he said, kept nature study out 
of the schools because it was afraid that man might learn 
through communication with nature that all men are 
equal. ‘Through history or “the report of reporters who 
sat at the feet of kings ’’—as the colonel puts it in his 
vigorous style—the government could best adjust the 
individual to his environment, to society, tothe govern- 
ment. When man once has gotten a taste of that lib- 
erty which is revealed only through the understanding 
of the laws of nature, he will break the bonds of his op- 
pression and declare himself the equal of those who pre- 
sume to rule over him, 

Prof. Jackman again and again pleaded for nature 
study and all who heard him felt that it was more than 
a matter of mere opinion with him to have the child 
learn of nature through direct communication with it 
and rot through the indirect guidance of literature. 

Profs. C. and F. McMurry and Van Liew just as 
strongly held on to their conviction that only through 
the study of literature and history man can get a moral 
view of the world and become moral himself. 

Taken all in ali this second session of the Herbart 
Society was perhaps the most interesting of any of the 
department meetings held at Denver. ‘The debaters, 
though not yielding a po nt, were fair and did not resort 
to class-trap appeals to the gallery, but brought forth 
their strongest arguments for their positions and let the 
matter rest there. In the hotel lobby after the meeting 
the discussions at this session monopolized the conver- 
sation. Everyone agreed it was a meeting that had 
brought the divisions and instruction centers to a focus 
and had furnished food for thought for a whole year. 


¥ 
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Caicaco, Aug. 31, 1894. 

Some pie seem to 
think that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This is in- 
correct. I say,every 

ysician says, “* Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet- | 
ter than Pabst Malt | 
Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, cope. 
cially, will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- -: 





their systems, chang- , 
ing that weary, tired ” ' 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares. 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paper and address PAPST, Miwaukee, Wis. 








THE 


ICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE W#HOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 





New Books. 


For the past few months the newspapers 
all over the world have been full of matter 
in relation to the Armenian question, and 
yet it is hard from those reports to form a 
correct idea of the situation iu that unhappy 
land. A detailed study of the people of 
Armenia, their history, and their relations 
to Turkey is given by Frederick Davis 
Greene in a small volume, entitled 7 Ae 
Armenian Crisis in Turkey: The Mass- 
acre of 1894, [ts Antecedents and Signifi- 
cance. Mr. Greene has been for several 
years a resident and a missionary in Ar- 
menia, where he had unusual facilities for 
becoming acquainted with the people and 
studying the government. Having recently 
returned to America and resigned his con- 
nection with the American board, he writes | 
as the representative of no society, religious | 
or political, and is connected with none. He | 
shows that relief for the subject races in| 
Armenia must come from without. As| 
this Armenian problem will have great 
effect on the course of events in Europe 
and Asia, teachers who wish to teach cur- 
rent eveuts intelligently should read this | 
book. The illustrations consist of a num- 
ber of excellent half-tones and a map. | 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York ) 





Dr. Emmet Densmore in How Nature 
Cures has set forth a new system of hygiene 
and treated at length what he considers as 
the natural food of man, in which he has 
stated the principal arguments against the 
use of bread, cereals, pulses, potatoes, and 
all other starch foods. If he can prove that 
the diet that three-fourths of mankind lives 








THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 


FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 
o 
Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 
LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 


OF UNUSUAL EXCELUENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


upon principally is the wrong one, then he | 


bw. indeed perform a service to the race. | 


He will find many doubters, however. Some | 
years ago the vegetarians were decrying a| 
meat diet; in spite of the arguments of both | 
schools of thinkers peop!e go on eating meat 
and vegetables indiscriminately. Swill his | 
case against starch food ought to be given | 
a hearing. (Stillman & Co, 1398 Broad-| 
way, N. Y.) 


The dozens of colloquial expressions that | 


we use almost constantly all have histories 
and sometimes very interesting ones. Mr. | 
A. Wallace has given the true or supposed 
crigin of a great many of these in his little 
book, entitled Popular Sayings Dissected. 
Some of those that are explained are 
“Adam's Ale,” “ Apple pie bed,” * Attic 
salt,” “ balderdash,” * bee in his bonnet, ’ 
“catch a Tartar,” “dead as a door-nail,” | 





THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEFD, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 














says dg city ise one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
dnill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction. 


B, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 


etc. These will have a fascinating interest 
| to students of the origin of the words of our | 
|language. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
| Yo:k.) , | 
| A little volume of Theatrical Sketches, 
by Margaret, contains lively narratives of 
| incidents in the careers of Lester Wallack, 
Edwin Booth, Louis James, Maurice Barry- 
more, Kyrle Bellew, Henry Irving, and 
others. There are portraits of Wailack, 
Booth, James, Bellew, Boucicault, Morris- 
sey, and Barrymore. (The Merriam Co., 
67 Fifth ave., N. Y.) 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the worlds Be sure and ask for “Mrs Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- | 
tive cents a bottle. | 





keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


“Ss. H. & M.” 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set ofthe “S. H. & M." miniature figures show.ng 
the latest Parisian costumes, maiied for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 














The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Ecveventnw Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
aoderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
nandsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Coionial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


. Best Grade Copper and Tin : 
School, College & Academy BE L 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis - 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &¢. 


WEF Trot, hv. “Tazet 


Description and prices on applicatic n 


z What oook can give 

, you most a? in 

Geography, eth- 

ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc, 

Send 6cents. E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 Fast 
Ninth Street. New York. 
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USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Literary Notes. 


The interest in the American life,of the 
past, and especially in colonial themes, will 
increase the te mee of Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth’s forthcoming volume of fic- 
tion, entitled Zn Old New England (Apple- 
tons). The romantic side of colonial New 
England is pictured in this charming book. 


Among the latest books of Ginn & Co. 
are Colloguzes of Erasmus ; A First Book 
in Polttzcal Economy for the use of schools 
and high schools, by Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S.T.D., president of the Central high 
school, Philadelphia (ready in August); and 
Selections from the Viri Rome edited 
with notes, exercises in Latin composition, 
maps, illustrations, and vocabulary, by B. 
L. D’Ooge, M.A., Michigan State normal 
school. 


The publication of each new volume of 
The Variorum Shakespeare, by Horace 
Howard Furness, Ph D., LL.D., L.H.D., 1s 
an event which American students look for- 
ward to with profound interest. The last 
issue in this noble edition, which includes 
the collation of forty texts and notes, which 
cover the entire range of Shakespearean re- 
search, is A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
just published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Kipling’s Many IJnventions, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., seems to have 
taken its place as the strongest volume of 
stories which he has issued. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just issued Zvo- 
lution and Effort, and their Relation to 
Religion and Politics, by Edmond Kelly, 
M.A, F.G.S., a work that will interest 
Christians and scientists alike. 


New Studies in Literature is the title 
chosen by Professor Edward Dowden for 
a volume of essays, which Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. will bring out. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have lately 
published A First Book in Greek, by Frank 
P. Graves, Ph.D., Professor in Tufts col- 
lege, formerly teacher of Greek in the Dris- 
ler school, New York, and Edward S. 
Hawes, Ph D, head instructor in classics in 
the preparatory department, Polytechnic 
institute, Brooklyn, 


Josiah's Alarm and Abel Perry's Fune- 
vai, are about to furnish fun and pathos 
for readers who have grown fond of “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.” These tales are issued from 
the Lippincott press in quite new form, 
which will be attractive to those who like 
unique little books for the side-pocket. 


Studies of Men, by George W. Smalley, 
will soon be published by Harper & 
Brothers, ina handsome volume of about 
400 pages. The interest of the volume 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





may be suggested by an enumeration of 
some of the subjects of these biographical 
sketches, as follows: Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Spurgeon, 
Tennyson, The German Emperor, Prince 
Bismarck, Professor. Tyndall, Lord Rose- 
bery, Mrs. Humphry Ward, William Walter 
Phelps, President Carnot. Mr. Froude, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and George William Curtis. 


Vol. 3, No. 12, of the Bulletin of the New 
York State Museum contains a description 
of the Clay /ndustries of New York, pre- 
pared under the direction of Frederick J. 
H. Merrill, Ph.D., by Heinrich Ries, Ph.B. 


The late Professor Huxley’s work was 
first made known to the American public 
by D. Appleton & Co., probably a genera- 
tion since, and the firm have remained the 
only authorized publishers of his books, 
sustaining close personal as well as busi- 
ness relations with the great scientist. 
Only recently a new library edition of Hux- 
ley’s “‘ Collected Essays,” in nine volumes, 
has been issued by D. Appleton & Co. 


Publishers’ Notes 


Are you acquainted with the Cortina 
method for teaching languages? In the 
Cortina text-books French, Spanish, and 
English are each taught in twenty lessons. 
Send five cents for choice catalogue of 
Spanish books to the Cortina School of 
Languages, 111 West 34th street, New 
York. 


During the summer months there will be 
leisure to look over lists of books with a 
view to improving the school or pedagogi- 
cal liorary. While thus engaged du not 
forget Appletor.’s graded lists for school 
libraries. and topical lists for teachers’, stu- 
dents’, and readers’ reference. 


A good work for the furtherance of art 
instruction in the schools is being done by 
the Prang Educational Co., (Boston, New 
York and Chicago). The fourth in the 
series is The Art [dea in Education and 
in Practical Life, by John S. Clark. They 
will send full information in regard to these 
and other publications in art instruction. 


The industrial watchword of the present 
day has been “ Forward,” as much so in 
the making of school apparatus and equip- 
ment as in any other department. [his 
would be the thouzht evoked by an exam- 
ination of the articles of the U.S. School 
Furniture Co., Chicago and ,New York. 
They furnish Alpha Crayons, Chicago Eras- 
ers, National Blackboard Canvas, the new 
United States series of Maps, Kendall's 
Lunar Tiiluric Globe, etc. 


An army of teachers (3700) have been 
furnished with positions by the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
avenue, Chicago, in a little over ten years. 
This is a good record. This agency seeks 
those teachers that are ambitious for ad- 
vancement rather than those without posi- 
tions. If you believe you are fitted to go 
up higher write for further information. 


It is yust the time during the long vaca- 
tion to get in some cool and quiet nook and 
take up the study of Latin or Greek. The 
advancement will be all the more rapid if 
the Interlinear Classics of Charles DeSilver 
& Sons, No. (G) r102 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, are used. Tney publish many 
other excellent school books descriptions of 
which may be found in their catalogue. 


The Hammond Typewriter has a soft, 
light, elastic touch, with but a slight de- 
pression of the key, making it very easy to 
manipulate it. If contemplating the pur- 
chase of a machine write for a catalogue 
and specimen of Hammond work. 





For Tired Mothers 


‘I feel very thank. 
ful for what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has done 
forme. I have taken 
three bottles and the 
medicine has made 4 
great change. I was 


All Run Down 
from trouble and 
overwork, and had 
other complaints com- 
mon to my sex at my 


\ 


4 age, 4 years. Now 

Mrs. G. W. Warnock since taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla I am much stronger and am gain- 
ingin flesh. I would advise all overworked, 
tired, weak mothers to take Hood’s Sarsz- 
parilla to build them up.” Mrs. G. W. War- 





NOCK, Beverly, Nebraska. Remember, 


9 2- 
Hood’s*** Cures 
Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25c, 















forms 


Relieves all 


of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonderful 
rapidity. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this 
5 seat advertisement and 15 4 
4 cents in stamps and we will send you 
4 

4 





a % lb. sample of the best T im-? 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? § 


ASO AER a OE A OR REN 

4 Are thé old dishes chipped and 

4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 

4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 

4 plenish it FREE. * 

4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, », 
and ruin your health, when you . 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 

» 
y 
> 


G made by getting 

orders for our 

celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 

der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 

lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 

tersin U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

Extracts, Powder and Spices. 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
particulars, address > 


The Great Ameritas Tes G0, 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK. 
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Literary Notes. | 


In their series of Little Journevs to the 
Homes of Good Men and Great, G. P Put- 
nam’s Sons have issued No. 4, Wm. E. 
Gladstone and No. 5, 7. M. W. Turner, 
by Elbert Hubbard. 


The series of National Geographic Mon- 
ographs, prepared under the auspices of 
the National Geographic Society and pub- 
lished by the American Book Co., now in- 
cludes ‘General Physiographic Processes,” 
by J. W. Powell; “General Physiographic 
Features,” by J. W. Powell; “ Physio- 
graphic Regions of U.S.,” by J. W. Powell; 
“ Beaches and Tidal Marshes of the Atlan- 
tic Coast,” by Prof. N. S. Shaler, and 
“Present and Extinct Lakes of Nevada,” 
by Prof. I. C. Russell. 


William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth ave., New 
York, has issued a Game of German Auth- 
ors (75 cents), comprising one hundred 
cards with four cards in a book. It is simi- 
lar to the old game of authors and is played 
in the same way. A new feature consists 
of brief biographies of the authors. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field has a new 
book of travel in press at Charles Scribner's 
Sons. It is called Our Western Archi- 
pelago, and contains an account of a recent 
visit to Alaska, 


Frederick A. Stokes Company have se- 
cured for their Twentieth Century Series, 
novels by Ouida, Gyp, and Frankfort Moore. 
In their Bijou series they will soon issue 
A Bauble, by Mrs. L. B. Walford, and a 
series of stories of New York life by James 
L. Ford, the author of “ The Literary Shop.” 


Professor T. N. Carver, of Oberlin college, 
contributes to the July Anais of the 
American Academy a paper on “ The 
Ethical Basis of Distribution and its Apph- 
cation to Taxation,” which should prove of 
interest not only to the student of econom- 
ics, but also to every other person who 
pays taxes. Two other papers in this 
number on subjects of interest to the eco- 
nomist are Dr. S. B. Harding’s “ Minimum 
Principle in the Tariff of 1828 and its Re- 
cent Revival.” and Dr. C. W. Macfarlane’s 
“Note on Economic Theory in America 
Prior to 1776.” 


In the recentiy published volume of Mrs. 
Celia Thaxter's letters occurs the following 
passage: “I think that the very best thing 
that came to us this summer was the visit 
of Mr. Alden (‘God in His World,’ you 
know). Heread to us some chapters of his 
new book, A Study of Death. Mr. Alden 
has been writing this profoundly philoso- 
phical book for five years past, and it is 
now on the eve of publication.” Mrs. 
Thaxter wrote these words in 1892, but the 
further growth of the important work to 
which she so appreciatively refers has been 
more gradual than she foresaw ; in fact, its 
concluding chapters have but recently been 
completed, and now A Study of Death is 
announced for publication by Harper & 
Brothers in the summer or early autumn. 


Henry Holt & Co. will add to their Eng- 
lish Readings, ’ou Rasselas, edited 
by Professor O. F. Emerson, of Cornell. 
It will be shortly followed by Speczmens of 
Prose Description, collected and edited by 
ae S. Baldwin, instructor at Colum- 

ia, 


Ginn & Co. will have ready this month, 
in the international modern language series, 
Alphonse Daudet’s Le Nadad, abridged 
from the 97th edition and annotated by 
Benj. W. Wells, Ph. D. (Harvard), pro- 
fessor of modern languages in the Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 





Pears’ 


No soap in 
the world is so 
cheap. 

No soap in 
the world is so 
lasting 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
aod every blem- 
ish on beauty; 
and defies detec. 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 






PURIFIES 


harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accep no coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. e dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
A hautton (a pa 

tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skm preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in. 


jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones S8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods ers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
lso found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
‘Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
trrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, 
os Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. lar 





Ph s. Consultation free; office or letter. John 

H, Weodbury Dermato! | Institute, Champlain B’ld"g, 

Chicago. Bom in New York, Boston, Philc., St 
Louis. Inventor of Woodburv’s Facial Soav. 


& OISES CURED 
DEAF 5s. 2.100 noses oun 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pais, 














as—and is 80} 


5.6. Griggs & Co's 


LIST OF 
Standard High School 
and College Text-Books. 


A Revised Edition of 


Jones’s First Lessons in Latin. 


| Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen and 
Greenough, Andrews & Stoddard (Prebie), Gil- 
dersleeve, Bennett, and Harkness. Prepares for 
Czsar’s Commentaries By ELIsHA JONEs, 
M.A, Revised by Joseph H. Drake, A.B , of 
University of Michigan. Cloth, Price, $1.13 
Ready for opening of schools in September, 


| First Lessons in Latin. 


The shortest and most thorough introduction, 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars. By 
| EvtsuHa Jones, M.A. , '. $1.13 


“* For good, solid work it is the best book I know.” 
—T. H. H. Knicut, Prin, Partridge Academy, Dux- 
bury, Mass. 

“ We return to Jones’s Latin Lessons, after having 
changed it for a book that proved itself decidedly in- 
Seer, te P. Wace, Prin. Winthrop, Mass., High 
School, : 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition 


Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, and 
designed to accompany the reading of Czsar 
and Cicero. By ELISHA JONES, M.A. $1.00 


| “Tam sure that Jones's Exercises in Latin Prose 
| Composition is a most useful book in peepee tor 
college.”—E, G. Sintex, Ph.D, Prof, of Latin Uni- 


| versity of the City ot New York. 


First Lessons in Greek. 


By Dr. JamEs R. Borse, Revised by J. G. Pat- 
tengill, ‘ ‘ ° . $1.00 
“An admirable school book. The exercises are 

graded with singularly accurate judgment."*—J acos 

Cooper, D. C. L., Prof, of Greek, Rutgers College. 


Exercises in Greek Prose Composition 


Adapted to the leading Greek Grammars, with 

a full Enghsh Greek Vocabulary. By ELIsHa 

Jones, M.A. . ° ° ° $1.00 

“I shall highly recommend Jones’s Greek Prose to 
all teachers ot Greek in the preparatory schools ot 
this state.”"—H. C. Toman, Ph.D., Acting Prof. 0: 
Greek, University of North Carolina. 


Elements of English Composition. 


A preparation for Rhetoric. By Miss L, A. 
CHITTENDEN, ° . $ .60 


“I find it particularly rich in practical suggestions,” 
—F. C. Foster, Prin. of Schools, Canton, N. Y. 

**Chittenden’s Composition is excellent and es- 
pecially adapted for the first year classes in high 
schools,”"—Samug. Appott, Master in English, Sa- 
jem, Mass., High School. 


Essentials of Geometry. 


By ALFRED H, WELSH, M.A, ; $1.25 


* The most pleasing features of Welsh’s Geometry 
are: Its definitions, so well combining adequacy ani 
conciseness ; the logical order preserved in the ar- 
rangement of the theorems; the simplicity and 
clearness of the demonstrations, and the all but 
faultless diagrams.”"—New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation 

“It is condensed, and the principles are clearly 
stated. The examples for practice are just about 
difficult enough, and the type of the boo« is excel- 
leat."—T. K. Wricut, Prin. Munro Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Elbridge, N. Y. 


Geological Excursions ; 
Or the Rudiments of Geology for young learn- 
ers. By DR, ALEXANDER WINCHELL. $1.25 


“A most excellent little book for young, people,”’-- 
Dr. Z. X Snyper, Prin. Colorado State Normal, 
** The boy who is led through the excursions as the 


i 
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For a Half-Hour 
of Your Time .- 


Post some advertising matter, which you can 


author directs will have a more practical knowledge 
of geology than the majority of college graduates,” 
—T. 8. Stowext, Ph.D., State Normal School, Cort- 


land, N. Y. 
Geological Studies ; 
Or Elements of Geology. For High Schools, 
Colleges, etc. By Dk, ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


$2.50 
* Clear, accurate, full and systematic.”—Pror. H. 


carry in your vest pocket, and we will allow | D. Farrcuitp, University of Rochester, N. 


“I am convinced students will get more real and 


Fou $1.00 on the purchase price of a CENTURY| valuable knowledge from it than trom any other work 
OUNTAIN Pen, any style. Prices, $2.00, $2.50, | of the kind yet published.”—Epwarp T. Fristor, 


$3.00 $4.00, and $5.00. 16 Kt. gold pens, Ais 


Iridium pointed, All pens warranted. 


Write at once as this offer is good only to 


first one applying from any town. 
CENTURY PEN CO., 
102 Kellogg St., 


WHITEWATER, WIS. | 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., 


LL.D., Columbian University, Washington, 


Liberal Terms for First Introduction, 


We shall be pieced to send our new 16-page cata- 
logue nd full descriptive ctrculars to any teacher, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
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92 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. July 27, 1898 
The Committee of the Whole — mmm 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE 





Teachers 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books I. and I]. | Students 


Request your local bookseller to send 


: . ; : f ftalogue of School Books of 
By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. | All Publishes. PR 


‘ | Then when you ask him the price of any " Mi 
Book I. is now ready. - Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out. | | iptent book jet can tell you, as this cata- 
ogue is complete. 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing If you wish a cat stalages for your- 
these books before making their reports. self, too, write to us direct... 
The above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally = 


or by letter. ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago.|| que =e 


MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. ape wor 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, set 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 











February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 





William R. Jenkins, 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. os patilieiadad taiainen, 
Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of | 8: ed 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. ee eer one 





Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. | 
THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. Benches, Tools & Supplies 


fo - Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
pecial discount for Schools and Classes. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS ora 

















} y CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN. ASSOCIATION 
By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, BER KINDERGARTEN Ane 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) A new class organized every September. 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the a. 5. Whitmore. nee E. Bryan, Margaret W. 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of | Morley, Marl un vot 
4 dd: Chi F Kin 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous attr further information a a 
leader in the discussion, The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 7 y 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 


Armour Ave. and 33d Street, Chicago. 
Sent postpaid at the given price Write for a complete circular of the Series 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. |The Posse Gymnasium 











offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 


; Ms methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
ll ca uUSIC ca er In art orm Antweip, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
° August gth, inclusive. 7th Year cpens Sept. 
16th. Address 
































































Adopted for exclusive use in NEW YORK CITY. Baron NILs Posse, poet BSc., “ex 
: a e 23 Irvington Street, BosTON. 
Used in every city in MINNESOTA. ates 
“THE BEST CHART FoR BEGINNERS. THOROUGHLY ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: _ | BY MAIL 
. tud We prepare — for 
Z —_ . the 
THE IDEAL MUSIC (HART oc —s a7 tow es em HE ro Ho—-fonhAH = ly Course ia Business Law 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Therough and system- 
D ‘ xt. an 
=o.) $e » Greedy GRADED THAT Enc SUE DING EXER EXERCISE ¢ 2 A —— 
ree Aam\. So (wl Sule ar sicttt.>—~ Ss ome wae 
—————"™ \mppnies neni an axtneciens’ MOSf EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND seen ee tens rom 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIAIS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL PuS.Co. 643 ST.ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. "Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg. Derroit,Micn, 
SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
PaYING THING for Agate ee Een, PHOTO 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” hs anconan pone a iS 


&FRAME. Add 
oC. P. CORY 2 00.4 Ana is Satereon St., Chica: 





THREE NEW MODEL 


‘MIT PREMIER TYPEwaITERS USE, BARNES” INK, 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Eeretofore Overlooked by Other Menufacturers, The GRAND UNION HOTEL 











ee Fourth Ave.. 41st and 42d *¥tx., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, Neir York. 
Address THE SMITH PREMIER ‘TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 4 Bagaege to and from 420 St. Depot tree, 
i Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
Branch asin the United States. = Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. eecececes 
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